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Foreword 


a 


There is probably no profession that creates more acute nervous 
tension than the literary; no human being more subject to the alter- 
nations of confidence and enthusiasm followed by depression and 
paranoiac suspicion than the poet or novelist. Virginia Woolf's A 
Writer’s Diary reveals with painful frankness the agonies even a 
great writer, a writer honoured and praised in every English-speak- 
ing country, can go through as one work after another is, with 
infinite labour, completed, revised and surrendered to the cold 
scrutiny of the world, the uncertain moods of reviewers and book- 
buyers. In November 1936 she writes in her diary: ‘I wonder if any- 
one has suffered so much from a book as I have from The Years. 
Once out I will never look at it again. It’s like a long childbirth. 
Think of that summer, every morning a headache, and forcing my- 
self into that room in my nightgown; and lying down after a page; 
and always with the certainty of failure. . . ’ And then comes the 
terrible awaiting of the verdict of friends and critics; of the 
response of the public as shown by the graph of sales from week to 
week. But there are other moments, when she can write of ‘the 
exalted sense of being above time and death which comes from 
being again in a writing mood’; and again: ‘No more controversy for 
a year, I vow: Ideas: about writers’ duty. No, I'll shelve that. Began 
reading Freud last night; to enlarge the circumference: to give my 
brain a wider scope: to make it objective; to get outside. ... Always 
take on new things. Break the rhythm, etc.’ 

And yet this wheel of fire, to which creative writers are bound, 
makes them the old lags of controversy and persecution mania. In 
nothing was this more embarrassingly evident than the recent con- 
troversy in the pages of The Times and elsewhere over the obscure 
problem of ‘subsidiary rights’. The making of books involves an al- 
together special and intimate relationship between producer and 
purveyor. A good publisher, or publisher’s ‘editor’ (to use the 
American term) can be of incalculable use to an author, especially 
in the earlier stages of his career: advising him not only on the shape 
and construction of his books, and the recognition of his real gifts 
(as opposed to the gifts he imagines he possesses), but also on the 
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strategy of the presentation of his works to the public. Many are the 
instances of this happy relationship in the history of literature; but 
one might have thought, from the majority of letters that were 
written during this controversy, that authors were of the opinion 
that publishers were dirt, commercial dirt, lucky to have geniuses 
associated with them out of whom they could make their living, 
while publishers on their side viewed authors as a flock of ugly duck- 
lings only turned by the wizardry of Paternoster Row and Henrietta 
Street into swans. 

The truth nevertheless remains that, unless writers and their im- 
presarios can find a basis of mutual understanding and give-and-take, 
under the extreme pressure of our times publishing will become 
more and more a branch of big business, desperately driven to main- 
tain a profit rate in line with the market conditions that rule, in 
which literature will go to the wall. One of the wisest—and least 
regarded—letters was from a printer, who observed that he and his 
colleagues were in the best position to judge of the difficulties of 
publishers who aimed at a literary standard, and that their mortality 
was frightening, the total loss of their capital an increasingly fre- 
quent phenomenon. Both sides would, surely, be better advised to 
re-affirm their ancient treaties of alliance, and co-operate against 
the many contemporary dangers that threaten them equally. Mrs 
Grundy is alive, she has bought a new bonnet; Mr Bloodsucker, the 
tax-man, is checking up on the price of every nib and glass of 
sherry, determined to see that enterprise and genius are rewarded 
as meagrely as he can make it; while topical sensationalism is 
rapidly being turned, by certain organs of powerful influence on 
mass opinion, into a sauce without which no literary dish can be 
consumed. Sauce out of the bottle—the characteristic modern 
English substitute for tasty food and good cooking. 

How sterile, how destructive these exacerbations are. What about 
the incessant appeals every in the least degree eminent author is 
bombarded with a dozen times a month, to travel to Penzance or 
John o’ Groats to address a society that does not propose, cannot 
afford to pay more for his time and trouble than a third-class rail- 
way fare—if that? Where are the real vultures gathering? Perhaps 
authors themselves are to blame that they cannot distinguish who 
or what it is that prevents them from enjoying that time of vision 
Virginia Woolf had found when she wrote: ‘It’s ill writing after Love 
for Love—a masterpiece. I never knew how good it is. And what 
exhilaration there is in reading these masterpieces. This superb hard 
English! Yes, always keep the classics at hand.’ 
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Poet and Goldsmith 
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He was now alone. The lovers had wandered across 
The field. About him the air fell sweet with singing. 
Very close to his eyes a bird was carrying moss. 

It gathered a wisp of straw, pecked, and looked up, 
And flew to a secret nest. He watched the bough 
Tremble. Now it was still. There was dew on the field. 
Petals began to close. The roots of the elms 

Held his wonder: ‘Be warned: about you are symbols.’ 


Over sea, gold distance hung in a fiery crucible. 
No fingers, however cunning, could sift the grains 
Of hurrying sand. Mathematical, yet inscrutable, 
Fach rose with the rising wave, then slipped through the hour-glass. 
No shore could set a term to the curlew’s call. 

The voice returned to itself round the sevenfold world 
And perched on mystery. Night, like a working goldsmith, 
Heard waves beat on the indestructible core. 


The poet sang: ‘All ages bud like the sycamore. 

Brown keys spin down to beginning. There are two natures. 
Blest are the lost, packed hidden within life’s door 

Like seeds in the husk. Yet, since a small man climbed 

The crooked trunk, and groped, and sat in the branch, 

The minutiae of earth are changed, and the blackbird’s praises 
Are now twofold: they speak, and they speak beyond knowledge. 
Even so, these hands have touched the harp of the dead.’ 
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The dying light moved down to birth in his eyes, 

And his eyes experienced music. Night was athletic; 

A powerful glory tensed the proportioned skies. 

And he murmured again: ‘One thought that is dear to love: 
True characters do not age in each other’s eyes. 

Indeed, we die each moment the life of another, 

And there is no separation, no spear in the side, 

Except in that forgetting of mutual death.’ 


‘Unsearchable distance! The gliding avalanche 

Wounds me,’ he sang. Sycamore leaves against heaven 
Moving, sighed. Then, as he touched one branch, 

The force of his fingers entered the roots of the tree. 

‘Earth, cradle of riches; the speed and grace of the hunter, 
Born here; plumes of the pheasant shining with dew: 

They speak, singly, of inexhaustible treasure. 

Night speaks, the artificer, beating out gold.’ 
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i Portrait of a Clerk 


——_—3-_— 


hen I was twenty years of age I went to work in an 
American bank. The only other Englishman there was a 
- middle-aged clerk with curls in his grey hair, called Hill, an 
extravagantly patriotic man, unconsciously Americanized, who had 
turned himself into a clown im order to exasperate the Americans. 
‘La lala, dee dee, tum, tum tiddee. Puccini—recognize it?’ he sang 
while he worked. He was a lover of music. If he picked up a pen or a 
ruler he did it with a flourish, pretending to conduct an orchestra. He 
also enjoyed giving the clerks a tickle under the armpits when he 
strolled humming by their desks. He put on blank, simple-minded ex- 
pressions when he was sent for by the head of the office. He stared 
vulgarly at the women but with the appearance of being astonished 
by his own lewdness. The chief thing about him was his habit of con- 
fession. If Hill was talking to a clerk or a customer, it was certain he 
was confessing something; he did this, without realizing it, at the top 
of his voice. These confessions were always to do with his body. 
How he had put on weight, how his chest was over-developing, how 
he got pleasure from scratching some parts of his body but not 
others, how he liked sitting or lying down, how long he spent in his 
bath watching himself, the wonders of his sexual life. He used to 
gaze with fascinated disgust at the pores of his skin. It was like 
having some steaming nudist in the office. There was always that 
look of astonishment, urgency and anxiety on his impudent, sponge- 
like face and in his innocent, lively and sometimes mean little eyes, 
when he spoke about his body. He was a man encumbered with an 
excess of the person. 

One day I was sitting in a tea shop with him and he pushed back 
his chair, put a cigarette in an amber holder and, holding it at the side 
of his mouth, he hissed a tune thoughtfully. Then, in one of his loud 
‘whispers’ and with a look of appeal and panic on his face, he sud- 
denly exclaimed: 
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‘Vincent, I’m carnal. That’s my problem.’ 

He had picked up the word ‘problem’ from the Americans. He 
looked around at the customers in the place, plainly hoping they 
might help him too. ; 

Carnality was not the only problem in Hill’s life. He hated the 
bank. When he sat behind the bars, he looked like a vulgar lion in a 
cage. If a clerk passed on the outside of the counter, Hill would often 
lean forward and grow] at him. Hill had been pushed into this bank 
when he was young and against his will by his wife’s family, for it 
was feared that he would follow his father’s disastrous example and 
become a singer. His father had been a well-known opera singer in 
America. One evening I went to a musical party at Hill’s house, a 
small villa which his wife apologized for, and he and I sang a song 
together. Its first lines were: 

‘I’m Cuts of the Cruiser What-Not 

A cruety salt of the sea.’ 

Hill and I sang till tears of laughter came to our eyes. 

‘Ah,’ he cried, ‘that’s what I ought to have done. It’s in the blood.’ 

‘Gone into the Navy?’ I said. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘on the stage.’ 

‘Poor Wilfrid,’ his wife said, and his children came closer to their 
father too, protectively. ‘That is his tragedy,’ she said in a melan- 
choly but comfortable voice. 

‘My father lost his voice when he was fifty. He nearly went out of 
his mind and took to drink and died. We were on the streets,’ Hill 
said with pride. 

‘Albert Maloney Hill? Metropolitan Opera House?’ said Mrs Hill, 
boasting in her quiet, genteel voice. She was American. ‘He often 
came to my parents’ home. They entertained all the greatest artists.’ 

Hill raised his chin, blew out his chest, rested one foot on his knee 
and stuck the amber holder in his teeth. 

‘She,’ he said, jerking his thumb at his wife and returning the com- 
pliment to her ancestors, ‘she was a Van Hoot. Bankers?’ he said, 
putting it as a question, in his wife’s American fashion. 

And as he showed off his wife, he looked with awe at her. But, at 
the same time, in his small eyes there was a look of incredulity and 
dismay. 

‘I've ruined her,’ he said. ‘No. No. No, don’t speak, don’t say it. I 
know. La la lala Dee da la la, that little bit from La Bohéme—do 
you know it? Yes, ruined her.’ 

And now Hill looked as smug as an angel. Hill’s respectable life as 
a clerk had made him very vain about his propensity to ruin. There 
was his father’s ruin. There was the way Hill himself had brought 
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down a genuine Van Hoot to the level of an unsuccessful and 
Bohemian bank clerk’s life. When he spoke of this loudly and bump- 
tiously in the bank, on the tops of home-going buses, in tea shops or 
as he twirled the walking stick he carried as a theatrical protest 
against the Americans in the bank, Hill always looked coarse, 
debonair and expectant. 

If Hill had given up the stage, Mrs Hill had also made her sacri- 
fices. They could be heard in her pure, gentle, plaintive boyish voice. 
She had not assumed a single character, as her husband had. Her hair 
was now like grey thawing snow. Plump, maternal, pouting and se- 
ductive, she had really three persons inside her. Out of her matronly 
clothes came the once golden head, the thick lips, the healthy chin 
and deliberate blue eyes of the American schoolboy. Uniting the ill- 
assorted matron and boy, was a third overpowering ideal figure, a 
vision of the perfect Van Hoot. Mrs Hill’s eyes became northern, 
heavenly blue when the Van Hoots were mentioned. She had a deep 
bosom which she bore far before her like some personal tragedy, and 
her boyishly grieved eyes seemed to suggest that the heirlooms of the 
Van Hoot family had once been displayed on this bosom, but that, 
now—such was the price of her deep pouter-pigeon love of Mr Hill — 
the velvet case lay empty. She seemed to convey that she had been 
obliged by this bosom to postpone the higher life of the Van Hoots— 
higher spiritually, financially and socially—for the derisive and 
tragic burdens of the flesh. 

To postpone the higher life—but not much longer. I had been at 
the bank only six months when Hill said to me one morning as he 
took his hands out of the pleasant hot water of the wash basin in the 
men’s Cloakroom, and gesticulated with a towel, ‘Mrs Hill is spiritual. 
That’s my problem. She wants something higher.’ In a day it was all 
over the office. Hill was telling the commissionaire at the door, the 
bank messenger, the customers, the clerks, the typists. 

‘She wants something higher than I can give her,’ he said to a Mrs 
Lacy, the war-widow in the Foreign Exchange Department. 

‘I can go part of the way — but not all, Vincent,’ he shouted to me 
over his shoulder as we were crushed back to back in the Under- 
ground crowd, going home. Mrs Hill was singing a hymn at the piano 
when we got there. She had conceived a distaste for the body, a 
craving to attain to some untouched, virginal condition of Van 
Hootism, just at the moment when Hill was at the height of his 
carnality. She had joined a church. Sh 5 

That body of Hill’s! He did his best with it. He rolled it along to 
this new church of Mrs Hill’s. He sat this body in a pew. He tried to 
walk as if it did not belong to him. He smiled and nodded to his 
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family and then leaned towards the preacher, showing them how 
eager he was to ascend into a less fleshly state of mind. But presently 
the body began to fidget and to roll; sighs and yawns would go up 
from it. He would rub his legs, scratch his neck, loosen the top of his 
trousers, move his toes about, pick his nose, bore a finger into his 
hairy ears. ‘What?’ he would say loudly. “What's that?” when his 
wife frowned kindly at him. ‘Ssh dear,’ his wife would say affec- 
tionately, laying her hand on his arm and his children would smile 
forgivingly at him. As always they longed to protect him. He tried 
to distract himself by examining his nails. When the preacher said 
‘Let us pray,’ his wife saw him smile with enthusiasm —and absent- 
mindedly his hand went to his pocket as he knelt and he put a 
cigarette holder in his mouth. 

‘I can’t do it,’ said Hill to me, coming out of church and turning to 
look at a girl who passed us in the street. 

It was about this time that Hill’s conversation changed. He stop- 
ped talking about himself. He started talking about the Americans. 

Every day we used to go to a teashop for lunch and now, instead 
of leaning back and loudly confessing, he would lean forward and 
speak quietly. His gay eyes would become mean, his voice un- 
pleasantly intimate, pompous and disapproving. Taking his stand 
on the ground of his wife’s spirituality and religion, borrowing this 
ground for a moment, he started to spread scandal about the office. 
It was terrible, he said, the amount of fornication and adultery going 
on there. ‘Baxter’s not pure’, he would say. ‘Did you see Morley with 
that woman who came in with the Travellers’ cheques? Douglas has 
got a woman in Nice. The firm’s nothing but a brothel. I’ve got to get 
out. I hate the atmosphere. They’re all sex mad.’ 

I said I had noticed nothing. He looked at me with affection and 
admiration. 

‘There’s only one idealistically minded woman in this bank. Mrs 
Lacy,’ he said. 

‘She told me the other day,’ he said, ‘she doesn’t know how she 
stands it. They’re round her like flies. If that poor woman hadn’t two 
children to support, she’d clear out. She’s damn right.’ 

After this Mrs Lacy, who was a thin, straight severe woman, used 
to put her head on one side and smile condescendingly at me, when 
I passed her desk. 

In December of that year Hill was sacked from the bank. Un- 
wisely he had cashed an excessive cheque for some new customer, 
who used to come in, put down hat, gloves and umbrella and light a 
cigarette as if he were making a bet and say in a gambler’s voice, ‘I 
want to speak to Mr Hill.’ 
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He was a nephew of Mrs Lacy. She had become Hill’s mistress. 
Appalled by this transgression and to punish himself, Hill recklessly 
cashed the cheque. American banks do not forgive. The ruin that had. 
always allured the innocence of Hill had fallen upon him. 

‘Vincent, what d’ya know,’ he cried out to me with delight, ‘I’m 
free.’ 

The last time I saw Hill was one afternoon in the winter. He was 
ill. He had moved into a smaller villa and had become a salesman for 
makers of children’s clothing. He used to go into shops and tell the 
managers about his wife’s religion. 

‘It’s the Truth. I know it’s the Truth—but I’m carnal,’ he would 
say. 

‘He has had pneumonia,’ said Mrs Hill when I got to the house, 
speaking of that illness as if it were one of the Van Hoot connections. 
‘It has been worrying. Vincent, you’re young but he listens to you, I 
wish you'd talk to him. He says he’s going on the stage. How can he, 
at fifty? You can’t make a new start in life. It was the same with his 
father. It was women with him and it would be the same for poor 
Wilfrid. He doesn’t know his own character.’ 

The wife, the children, gazed at me while she said this. Their 
boyish eyes were like hers: sensible, clear, practical, clean, tolerant. 
The family looked at me affectionately, half-laughing when they 
thought of the extraordinary body walking about the house, the 
husband and father. He interrupted us. 

Hill came into the small suburban sitting room. He was wearing a 
dirty dressing gown which, because of his corpulence and softness, 
made him look womanish. His grey hair was unbrushed. He had not 
shaved. His small eyes looked amused for a moment when he saw 
me; then, without breaking into his usual La da de da da, without 
speaking, he merely nodded to me as if he were passing me in the 
street, and circling the room silently in his slippers, he walked out 
and switched on the light. It was odd to see the feebleness of that 
light in the middle of the afternoon—odd, wasteful, irrelevant. He 
came back and switched the light off again. I followed him. He 
switched the hall light and the stairs light on and off. He was switch- 
ing lights on and off all over the house. 

I called after him. He turned round. The impudence had gone out 
of his face; for a moment I thought he was going to say something, 
but a final mistrust came down upon his face. He looked fey, other- 
worldly, carnal no more, drifting from us in his bedroom slippers. 

‘Vincent, tell him. Make him see reason. What would we live on? 
Mrs Hill said. 

In two days he was dead. 
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Dead pomp sneering underground 

Glares up at a horned foot of clay 
Where the hog of multitude hangs around 
Among these tremendous memories 

That delegate to our day 

The superannuated and damned glories. 


A quidnunc with a shopping bag 

Stops gossiping with another hag 

And where immense conceptions were 
Dragged shrieking from their cellars here 
The ragged-arsed mechanics squat 
Owning what they haven't got. 


O rare rain of disinterest 

Descend on this fouled public nest 
And rout out all vulgarities 

That, crowding through its majesties, 
Gut to bare shell and bone 

The grandeur of the dead and gone. 


In car park, garden and urinal 

The free and ignorant, almost 

As awestruck as at a Cup Final 

Gawk through the stone-transparent ghost 
Of this once noble house, now lost 

In the gross error of survival. 
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‘Come’, said my proud and sulking friend 
‘Half an angel up to Heaven’s Gate, 

And, looking down at Longleat 

So far below, make disappear 

The human termite, leaving there 

Stones and spectres hand in hand.’ 


And from that aerial sweep of height 
The valley fell through depths of pine 
Down through green distances until 
From glimmering water rising bright 
Longleat, bird’s eyed in sunshine, 
Smiled up from its own funeral. 


I saw the heroic seizins fade 
And hide in laurels of old trees 
As brassbands of indignities 
Exploded egoes to degrade 

The splendours and the miseries 
Of that cold illustrious shade. 
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a toothlike range of mountains. Monte Rosa—but usually it was 
the blue of primitive backgrounds, and like the moon or distant 
cheese, had vague markings. 

After ten days, each shadow which might be a ravine or vegeta- 
tion, and which changed with the sun’s angle, was familiar to him, 
and the outline of the whole was engraved in his eye when he looked 
at other things. 

Walking, now, from Company Headquarters in the farm, and pas- 
sing the gap in the high bank—his step while the mountain was in 
sight, became slower—and slower; until he stopped, as though it 
had called to him. 

Because when four hundred guns, supporting you, concentrated 
on one or two acres of scrub and rock, short of which you lay in 
small y’s, then you looked back and saw the whole floor of night 
blinking and flashing. The loudness of the near bangs gave a sem- 
blance of silence to the far, but all contributed to a soft and ever 
thicker choiring, whispering, swivelling, shrivelling exhausted fall- 
ing rushing overhead so close you stooped if you weren’t already 
flat. Uphill, a hundred yards, in sounds spaced as tight as a full field 
of racehorse hooves, the shells arrived, each a crash a massive dis- 
integration and fire, till the bang of even the nearest point of de- 
parture found no chink in the noise of arrival, which became solid. 
The stink of cordite spread, sickly warm, and a curiously calm mist, 
a veil, derived from rending and never rent, gathered low like even- 
ing mist. Light, being at the frequency of flashes, was good and you 
looked oddly at your neighbour as though for the first time. But 
somebody wanted you, you turned and a man shouting, close, had 
only a mouth shaped wide, as ina dream. 

At this moment, when noise had passed beyond itself and attained 
the level homogeneity of silence—and at the sign which made 
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blundering silhouettes of you all—there yet came clear, precise and 
personal — sp-spack-crrrrr— meaning they were still there. 

He walked on. 

Any day now. 

Therefore every day. 


It was that moment of Italian July when even within the green 
detail, bronzing begins. . 

He approached his Platoon area for the evening meal. More and 
more eyes gathered upon him until to shorten their suspense, he as 
usual spoke and smiled in a certain way at the nearest, showing there 
was nothing new, today again, nothing new. 

They always sat late round the embers while the fireflies came and 
went, and tonight after some participation he sat back in the 
shadows listening to their voices, wondering: what was this tone, 
this economy and gentleness, the sudden incongruous act of con- 
sideration, the concern for the one who was too silent, the double 
focus on the last flames, making seers of them all. 

Keep it, he thought, till the last possible moment, like this. 

The weather was such they made no use of their bivouac tents 
but put up the mosquito nets on sticks between the vines. When he 
left, the platoon area seemed a mass of gigantic pale cocoons in 
sombre foliage and when he said ‘goodnight’, softly, to the nearest, 
the reply was general—a murmur, young and male, that made him 
feel in tune— with himself, with them and with the mountain. 

He walked off and admitted that the far shimmering at cloudbase, 
the occasional nearer gulp and associated flash, the drowsy groping 
in the stratosphere—were now meteorological, tame as lightning 
and no more personal than a ring round the moon. 

The company commander writing at the card table with one hur- 
ricane lamp had the face of a corrupt poet. This man was brave with- 
out extending the same quality in others and his weak mouth might 
there and then have been smiling in pride at an obscenity neatly put 
to one of many women. 

Moving away from that patch of light he passed sheds and heard 
animals moving; the moon threw a shadow from the fantastic but 
useful model of Monte Rosa by the barn; and the fireflies, like 
squeegee torches, ebbed and glowed, ebbed and glowed. 

Halting at the gap in the high bank, he looked towards the moun- 
tain, but saw mist like a silt of the moons light, giving the near field a 
ceiling and a limit. 

Someone moved nearby, bootnail on stone. 

‘Can’t see it now can you Sir?’ 
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Smith — one of the cooks. 

‘No’ he replied curiously ‘. . . you can’t.’ 

Silence—but not of disconnection. Then the cook said ‘I some- 
times tell our chaps they don’t know when they’re lucky.’ 

‘Oh well...’ he murmured vaguely, thanking but neither agreeing 
or disagreeing. 

The fireflies drifted between them. Someone laughed down the 
track where the carriers were. A few frogs, like mocking eavesdrop- 
pers declaring themselves, suddenly started their raucous, competi- 
tive belching from close. 

‘Its funny when you think of it,’ said the cook. 

Stink of shag routed the dry night smells and pipe-glow showed a 
rough speculative profile. 

Stars. 

They had a pulse if you watched them. The idea the universe had 
a heart, a centre came naturally, arterially. 

Keep it like this, he thought, keep it ‘funny when you think of 
mse 


When he climbed under his mosquito net, carefully, not to wake 
the other platoon commanders, a voice spoke his name at his side. 

‘Hallo,’ he answered, ‘I didn’t know you were awake’. 

As though his arrival had provoked a more social way of lying 
awake the man lit a cigarette. When he pulled his lips and nose 
came into amber existence behind the net. 

But the conversation which he had seemed to wish to initiate, 
proceeded no further, until after five minutes he said ‘I wish to Christ 
they’d make up their minds’. 

‘D’accord.’ 

A chain moved in a byre. The Bear was tilted. Cyrius streamed, 
liquid. Now as his eyes closed he saw little sudden temporary cig- 
piste arse in the sky—over Cardiff —and she was standing beside 

im. 

In that place then— without a word—they had been here now. 

That smell of her hair, aped by southern night: he turned over on 
another side— but keep it like this, the gulp and shimmer meteoro- 
logical, not . . . the shrivelling whisper of imminence the spack-crrrr 
like a spring in the brain bursting, frilling out, widening in the space 
where thought should have been. His eyes started wide—then at last 
focused. Cyrius, streaming, streaming. . . . 


When the whole company assembled round the earth model of 
the mountain to hear the order of battle, they presented an amphi- 
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theatre of faces preachers must pray to have round them. Passionate 
dependance, freshness, attention and health: the shadow contained. 

On each the new camouflage smock was like a magnified detail of 
pointilliste summer. Their skins, and the hairs on their arms, were 
mainly light gold. 

‘Four hundred guns for four hours—mostly on four acres’ —the 
company commander, looked slowly round with a smile which he 
sustained in spite of its incongruity. ‘Any l-luck . . . and we'll only 
have to pick up the b-b-bits.’ The point of his silver nobbed stick 
dawdled above the subsidiary mound with the twig in it. ‘Any ques- 
tions?’ 

It was as though he had outlined a nine-course meal and the type 
of tarts for afterwards. A curved strand of hair fell down his face, 
and he sustained his smile—a warm, intimate, teasing invitation— 
congruous, to a certain extent, by a feat of personal faith. And some 
of the upturned faces were reassured because that was what they 
wanted to be. 


The pattern of pale cocoons between the vines seemed strangely 
virginal and innocent, even suggesting all human beings are innocent 
—a feeling that was rife tonight. 

He found himself wishing to stay by the fire till he was the last 
person there. 

Sometimes the talk tailed off into a silence which seemed intended, 
savoured, almost touched —a flake of peace fallen among them to be 
examined, passed round. 

But not all thoughts were alike and when a man stood up on the 
fringe, turned out and back leaving these words behind him, uttered 
in a voice with a catch in it: 

‘Well I don’t know why it’s always us’ —he was followed at once 
fiercely, with ‘Oh get yourself a big bucket for your big fat head’. 

Thank you, he thought. 

And the silence, like a tight-rope walker whose pole has sharply 
veered, grouped itself and went on, evenly. 

He was left at last with a boy from Hawick who outlined the 
charms of a girl, and the places he had been with her and would go 
with her. A passport-size photograph was held under a match. Jean. 
Like a face that for a moment catches the eye in a crowd—it smiled 
four-square under the fluttery light— which went out and then 
again — smiled to order. 

He learnt her habits, her likes and dislikes. He imagined her. The 
boy went silent. ‘Surr,’ he said, ‘will I give you her address . . . and 
would you write if...’ 
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Making light of the fear, he promised and took the address on a 
morsel of paper. Then on an impulse—he said: ‘Will you do the 
same for me?’ And it was done, gladly. He loved them. They loved 
him. He loved himself. 

He got up and surrendered to an impulse to walk away, through 
the vines in an unfamiliar direction, enjoying the three loves. 

So it had lasted, the dance of the white stranger, in front of the 
darkness of knowledge, which had been there. It had lasted, the per- 
fect sense of unanimity which he hoped he would never live to 
betray, the perfect sense of being alive which, if he died early or 
late, would surely save him from the most subtle and savage of all 
penultimate regrets. A white dancer, he thought. . . . 


As frequently happened at that distance from the front— where 
Birnam woods in the purely tactical sense, were ubiquitous—he 
found himself negotiating a high silhouette of steel which yet grew 
leaves and branches. Turning its corner he came upon a man peeling 
potatoes by lantern-light, the slivers falling by the massive tracks, 
which, despite wheels, did not look movable. 

The man’s hair fell before his face and to look at the owner of the 
sudden feet he threw it up, and sideways with a rolling movement of 
his head, looked, and resumed peeling without sign or utterance. 

Earphones hanging down the side of the tank gave dance-music 
in a rustling, inter-planetary whisper. 

New Zealand tanks, he knew, were to support them the next day 
and thoughtlessly (in view of the distance from Monte Rosa) he took 
this to be one of them. 

Immediately he wished to further the boundaries of his mood to 
include this man of another nation, and so taking the shared cir- 
cumstances as an almost Biblical exemption from the formalities of 
introduction, he said “You'll be alongside tomorrow then in this.’ 

The man looked up and this time suffered the intrusion of hair 
into one eye without attempt at remedy. He had a thin city face 
and he made a noise which amounted to blank, incredulous inter- 
rogation, a request to come again—and in much greater detail. 

‘Ar’n’t you New Zealand armour .. . here?’ 

‘Nur— you've got the wrong plice.’ 

‘Oh—then you're not in the attack tomorrow?” 

Something about the way he had said ‘attack’ repeated it, some- 
thing about him, all of him as he stood there must have communi- 
cated his mood — for the man began to smile, broader and more bitter 
as his guess grew. 


‘Cor {—- b—— Jesus Christ,’ he said, ‘I should just bloody well 
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_ think I’m not in the attack. Yer can ’ave... yer can’ave...’ 


He stopped, apparently choked by the shortcomings of language. 
And though that was all he said, he succeeded, by the way he flung 
aside one potato and picked up another—in adding something. 

The chucking, grasping hand in a single movement added that he 
wished harm, not so much to the Germans, but to the attackers, 
specifically, harm to each one. 

He turned away. He began to walk back. He must walk. That was 
it he would walk and think. He must hear it again, the way it 
was said. Find out how .. . why. .. . No he could not understand 
why a few words from a browned-off, ill-looking stranger could 


_ have such an effect. It had been the passion in the voice, the con- 
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viction—may thy will be undone, though in my own undoing— 
as though it spoke for thousands, millions. And the pain in it. But 
why had his mood been so fragile . . . his ‘white dancer’. He smiled 
ironically to himself: she lay dead on the boards. But misery was 
within his irony. Dead? No not dead, must not be dead—but there 
was a step she had not learnt, perhaps many. At any rate one now, 
one now. He must think, lie open till he felt. The coin, he knew, had 
two faces but for the minute—only one. 


He scarcely noticed the pale mosquito nets of his platoon when he 
picked his way among them. The fire was dead. 

Then a voice almost underfoot said softly 

‘Is thut you Surr?’ 

He stopped. 

‘Yes; ... Corporal Mackenzie is it?’ 

‘Yes, Surr?’ 

The boy had initiated the conversation yet replied thus—in a 
question, and with the last word on a higher upward note than the 
first. 

He listened to the exact sound again in memory, analyzing it: 
finding readiness, dependance and trust; even—since sleep had not 
come—a lying-awake in this spirit. 

Suddenly tears came to his eyes. 

‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘I just wondered if it was you... from your 
voice.’ 

‘Corporal Mackenzie Surr.’ 

And then he had an extraordinary impulse to ask this man’s for- 
giveness; to assure him that even tomorrow night on the mountain, 
it would be ‘like this’ —not much, hardly at all like—but enough to 
transform the more obvious, demonstrable essence of the other. 
Which was to come. 
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Lines for the Margin of an 


Old Gospel 


—__—-__— 


Children now awake to birds. 
Mortals rose to words 
Fresh as the morning 


When clover and the far hawks, 
Scabious and meadow-larks 
Shadowed a searing 


That ran along nerve and sense, 
To mend a bad conscience 
By caustic of loving. 


Tax-collector and prostitute: 
Perhaps they were astute, 
More understanding 


Than open throats, festered teeth, 
Slovenly wits and breath 
Gaping and crowding, 


Or than any tolling-tongued 
Masters who had wronged 
Life with their learning. 


Gently or fiercely, to all around 
He would explain, expound, 
Like a dog leaping 
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Through tallest stalks of wheat: 
Such was the pounce and feat 
Of this debating; 


Till an attic room rang 
With a sad air sung 
After the supping. 


Destiny and darkness flow 
Faster, now, than low 
Clouds that are falling; 


His friend snores, head to rock; 
The world takes stock, 
4 Hardly breathing. 


Thinking how steepled jealousy, 
Prim-lipped authority, 
Pride of condemning 


Can derive from this despair, 
Sleep, lantern, unfair 
Act of denying, 


Warmth drains out of us. The soul 
Shown in its goodness, whole: 
No hammering 


Of flesh to wood can harm that proof. 


Yet man is without roof 
And night is freezing. 
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r | \hree calendar months from today. Dr Schwerder has promised 
it. That’ll be the middle of August—a dull time in the garden, 
but lovely on the sea. I must have Mighty Mo ready. I hope 

they’ve looked after her properly. Commander Nelmes assured me 

that they would, but it might be as well to have an independent in- 
spection. Mrs Dumaire says it was unwise of me ever to lay her up 
and that it would have been much better to keep her in full com- 
mission. It would have ‘taken me out of myself’ to spend some time 
on the water, and there’s any number of people who would only be 

too glad to go as my ‘crew’. She’s always talking like that. As if I 

could, remembering our last cruise together, through the Pensfarne 

Rocks and three times round the buoy. Whenever I think of it, I 

hear that bell. It frightened me and seemed an omen of evil. And you 

were so very calm. 

But I’m not going to be silly. Perhaps we shan’t go through the 
Pensfarne Rocks again, but there are plenty of other places—St 
Allyon, Gwisp, Tremosa. I have some lovely memories of them all— 
though they say you can’t ever quite recapture the past. There'll be 
new joys, perhaps, but it’s no use thinking, “We'll go back there and 
be as happy as we used to be’. Something would somehow spoil it. I 
get nervy and worked up when people talk like this, and wonder if, 
after all, we ought to go right away and live in a different part of the 
world altogether. What would you do if you found me at the door, 
with our luggage packed, and I said by way of greeting, ‘Take 
me away. Sell the cottage. Sell everything in it. Let’s make a new 
start on the Norfolk Broads or in Sussex—or even, to make a still 
greater change—in London’? No, not London. We tried that, quite 
long enough. Even Purley wouldn’t do. 

How you used to laugh whenever I mentioned Purley! But you'll 
hardly believe that only this morning —or was it yesterday, the days 
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are so much the same now—! noticed green berries on the holly 
trees either side of the front gate, and I thought suddenly of my 
father, a week before Christmas, going to the shrubbery in our 
Purley garden, with the secateurs to cut the Christmas holly. And 
Mother would tie it to the chandeliers and fix it above the pictures 
and put sprigs in the vases on the mantelpiece. It sounds dreadfully 


old-fashioned and middle-class. But, oh, how safe I seemed to be 


when I lived there—even safer—I must confess it—than I’ve ever 
felt since I was married to you. Then nothing could go really wrong, 
and nothing did. 

There are tears on this page. I must write round them, or the ink 
will run. I’m told it’s a good thing to write, when you're feeling 
lonely. That’s why I’m writing this, though nobody’ll ever see it 
except myself. It’s very unlike the letters I write to you. But I know 
that those are read by a number of people. That’s why they’re so 
formal and flat. ‘I’m very well. It’s a beautiful day—or, it’s raining. 
I had so-and-so for lunch. I’m longing to see you again. Your loving 
wife—.’ There’s nothing in that they could cut out and keep from 
you. But it tells you nothing. Maybe that’s what they want. 

Yes, there are green berries on our holly trees, but shall we cut 
them for Christmas? The delphiniums promise well, in spite of the 
fact that Cornwall isn’t much of a county for herbaceous plants. 
Colonel Blaydes was admiring them, as I was going out with my 
shopping-basket to the village. He said, ‘I haven't seen anything like 
that since I lived in Hertfordshire.’ He sounded wistful, as if he were 
longing sub-consciously for something more solid than this Cornish 
Riviera. (Oh, we all thought we’d found an earthly paradise here, 
and daren’t admit that we hadn’t.) But if you’re here with me, I shall 
enjoy it again. Why did I say ‘if’? Three calendar months from today. 
Dr Schwerder has promised it. I am counting the days. 

You'll come by train, I suppose. After all, why shouldn't you? 
You'll catch the express at Paddington and I shall meet you at 
Brenso. But that, somehow, doesn’t seem real. I can’t help picturing 
myself waiting indoors for the front door bell to ring—and it won't 
be the post or the paper or Mrs Dumaire— but you, in a mackintosh. 
And you'll say, ‘What have we got for dinner?’ And I'll say, ‘Pil- 
chards, fresh from the harbour this morning’. 

I don’t want to come and meet you, as if I were meeting an in- 
valid. I should like your home-coming to start at our own front door. 

People are always saying, ‘Cheer up. Get about more. Take up 
needlework or photography. Join guilds and societies. Make friends 
and be matey.’ I can’t, and I don’t want to. As you said to me on our 
honeymoon, ‘We haven't got time for hail-fellow-well-met slap-on- 
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the-back acquaintances.’When you long for your lover, you don’t 
want a circle of gossiping pals. That’s why, I suppose, real love is 
anti-social. 

Mrs Dumaire is always lecturing me. She’s one of the worst. You 
remember what she was like. It was her fault, really, that I became 
upset over Gwen Cleeve. She used to say, ‘I do think it’s rather 
hard on you, my dear,’ and she wouldn’t hear the excuses I made for 
you. I told her how you loved tennis and that it was just as well, 
really, that I had broken a rib and couldn’t play, because Gwen 
played so much better and you had a real chance of winning the 
Mixed with her as your partner. Anyhow, it was only a week, and 
though it was dull spending the day in bed, I couldn’t expect you to 
sit beside me, holding my hand. I admit, when you stayed on late, 
having drinks with that shoddy crowd in the club, I did become 
rather unhappy, and when I found you were going to Devon the very 
next week to play in another tournament, | felt it was asking me to 
bear rather a lot. And of course, Mrs Dumaire had to tell me that 
Gwen was going there too. She had a way of saying, “You've mar- 
ried an attractive male, my dear,’ that I didn’t like. I see now that 
she wanted you herself. (What a hope— with her horse-face!) It was 
she who was jealous, not J. But at the time, what with being bed- 
ridden and your being away so much, I did lose my sense of propor- 
tion, and this explains a good deal of what happened later. So you 
needn’t fear that I shall ever reproach you. I couldn’t help making 
you jealous in your turn, because it was so lovely to find that you 
really cared. If only that fussy old doctor hadn’t been there, simply 
longing to take what he called ‘a very grave view’, I could have cured 
you myself. That’s what I keep telling them. They agree with me, in 
a way, but they say the strain would have been too much for me, 
and they daren’t take the responsibility of letting me face it. 

However, all's well that ends well. They’re making a thorough 
job of it. They guarantee that. And they say it’s the very worst thing 
for either of us to be frightened of the past. That’s why I don’t 
hesitate to mention the Pensfarne Rocks or to confess that I did 
think you were going to drown me, when we sailed round the buoy 
the third time. I know now, I was quite wrong about that. The engine 
failed for some perfectly natural reason—grit in the carburettor, 
wasn’t it? You know how helpless I’ve always been over that sort of 
thing. Then came the awful night when I was so ill. You can’t blame 
me any more than I can blame you. That’s what’s made these two 
years so terrible—the feeling that though I did nothing in any way 
wrong, you may honestly think I did. I could have borne them more 
easily, if I could have waited for you with no other feeling in my 
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heart but forgiveness. But there’s always a shadow of guilt at the 
back of my mind—some of your guilt, perhaps, that’s become in 
some way reversed and demands forgiveness from you. 

Dr Schwerder says it’s a perfectly natural feeling. The main thing 
is not to repress it. It just has to be borne, like the pain of a curable 
physical injury. Besides, he says, I ought to be glad to bear it, because 
it gives me an insight into what you've had to go through in far 
worse degree. It wouldn’t do, he tells me, if you came back and 
found yourself met by a plaster-saint, however full of forgiveness 
and loving-kindness. 

But these are gloomy thoughts and they make me tired. 


2 


This has been one of my very best days—a day when everything 
seemed really to be as I wish it. 

In the morning came a letter from Mrs Dumaire, who’s spending 
a week at her sister’s house in St Albans. She says that when she was 
in London the other day, she met Gwen Cleeve with a man, coming 
out of a Registrar’s office. They had just been married. She didn’t 
like to ask why the wedding took place in such a hole-in-corner way, 
but could only suppose that the man—a Mr Moulder or Melder, she 
didn’t quite catch the name—had been divorced. He’s a mining- 
engineer—my heart gave a jump at this point—but nothing at all 
to do with Cornish tin. He works in the Kent coalfield, and they are 
going to live at Faversham, which is somewhere in Kent, I believe. 
So that little worry is over for both of us. 

And by the same post there was a letter from you, telling me how 
well you were and asking me so kindly about myself. I know, of 
course, that you write what they tell you to write, just as they tell 
me what I should write to you, but they can’t take our handwriting 
from us. That’s a great thing. It shows we're both still alive and up to 
a point one’s handwriting does show if one’s well and happy. And 
yours showed me both, this morning. ce'9 

You didn’t mention my news about Billy Trebovir being jilted only 
a fortnight before the date fixed for his wedding. Perhaps they 
thought it might upset you, and censored it. But it couldn’t now, 
could it? In a way, it’s a pity he didn’t marry Gwen Cleeve and take 
her out to the Gold Coast to that post his uncle had got him. She 
might have done much worse. Mrs D. says that the husband is a 
poor little specimen and wears pince-nez. Now that I come to think 
of it, I’m sure I’ve seen him once or twice, hanging around the White 
Swan. What a come-down from you, my dear! Perhaps she was 
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caught on the rebound. But let’s leave Gwen Cleevé—I should say, 
Gwen Moulder—alone, and Billy Trebovir. 

The morning was sunny and unusually warm. I went into the gar- 
den and staked the delphiniums and one or two of the taller paeonies. 
Then I planted the four round beds, where I'd had the tulips, with 
asters and zinnias, praying some of them will be in flower when you 
come back, and feeling very thankful to have so much more hope of 
that than I had when I planted the tulips last November. Next, being 
a little tired, I pulled a chair in the shade of the apple-tree and read 
the papers and drank some lemonade. Meanwhile it had clouded over 
and become very close. During lunch there was some distant thun- 
der, which always sets my nerves on edge, but it didn’t last long and 
the storm, if there was one, gave way to a fine Cornish drizzle. I saw 
Colonel Blaydes pass the window, looking very bedraggled. No doubt 
he was on his way back from the White Swan. He goes there every 
day now. I nearly shouted, ‘So you’re soaked outside, as well as in- 
side, for once!’, but thought the joke really too vulgar. I can’t think 
how it ever came into my head—but it shows I was happy. 

I was house-bound the rest of the day, and it was that, that some- 
how brought me the greatest joy. It isn’t too easy for me to explain 
why, except that I’ve always felt that summer somehow takes one 
away from the home. One gets restless and wants to be out-of-doors 
and gad about and travel in search of adventure. It’s the summer 
when all the dangerous things seem to happen. It mocks the snug 
spirit of Christmas and the fire burning bright in one’s own hearth 
on Christmas Eve. 

But thanks to the rain, I recaptured some of that spirit. I made a 
grand tour throughout the whole house and gloated in turn over 
everything I saw. The sun-parlour, first, with the geranium trained 
to the trellis on the wall, growing in its big wooden tub. There’s 
enough earth there to last it for fifty years. And if that doesn’t see 
us out, we'll replant it—the dear creature that never withers how- 
ever many degrees of frost there are outside. And I gloated over the 
teak table where we had the Christmas-tree our first year in the 
cottage, and thought, ‘We'll have another one there this year—and 
many more.’ Then I went into the kitchen and paused a moment to 
admire our beautiful gadgets — the stainless steel sink, the fridge with 
its lovely flat top, the electric-cooker, the electric washing-machine 
and all the cupboards you built in so cleverly. Even the little porce- 
Jain sink in the scullery came in for a benediction. 

Then the dining-room next. We had a service-hatch when we lived 
in Purley, till Mother thought it was common and had it blocked up 
But I’m quite sure it’s all right in a cottage, especially as I don’t sup- 
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pose we shall have a resident maid again. (You'll hardly believe it, 
but I was jealous of Molly.) What lovely chairs we have now! I 
admit, when you bought them at the sale in Plymouth, I didn’t under- 
stand the beauty of Regency things and thought the inlaid brass- 
work rather dreadful. But now, I’m quite converted and agree with 
you that, though we live in a cottage —and a thoroughly modernized 


~ one—we needn’t limit ourselves to ‘olde oake’. So if you want a new 


sideboard instead of the oak dresser, I shan’t say ‘No’. (I shan’t say 
‘No’ to anything you want.) 

It would take me too long to describe all my thrills in the lounge. 
There’s a big blue hydrangea in the jardiniére, but it'll be dead or 
planted out in the garden by the time you're back, so we won't waste 
thoughts on that. Oh, the blue Worcester tea-set in the corner-cup- 
board. Mr Lane says you're quite right and it is valuable. It’s Dr 
Somebody’s period—I forget the name—eighteenth century and far 
more esteemed by collectors than the pink and gold Rockingham 
set that we use for our best tea-parties. 

And your big desk in the alcove behind the sun-parlour. I don’t 
write there, but the blotting-paper is fresh and the drawers are tidy, 
with all your little boxes of drawing-pins, paper-fasteners, paper- 
clips, treasury-files, gummed labels and sealing-wax just as you left 
them. I’ve had the piano tuned regularly of course, though I haven’t 
had the heart to play much. The books in the bookcase are dusted. 
But we shall need some new curtains. They have faded a sickly 
yellow. I think bluish-green— but how nice to choose them together. 

Then for upstairs. I paused on the half-landing to look at the rain — 
thin little drops that you could only see when you caught them 
against the pine-trees over the road. Then I noticed your railway- 
prints on the landing wall, with those tiny men in frock-coats, 
waving flags and gesticulating. | felt as if I'd never seen them before, 
and they’d just arrived as a present for both of us. 

] thought I’d keep our bedroom till the last. So I started with 
Molly’s room. (I suppose, now she’s left, we should call it the 
‘bachelor’s room’.) It’s really quite a good room, if you mind your 
head. I hadn’t realized that it had a glimpse of the harbour. And 
what a glorious cupboard you made in that space in the roof. Do you 
remember how difficult it was in London, without a box-room? I 
opened the door and all our luggage was there— except the two bags 
that you took away with you—neatly stacked but, I fear, a trifle 
dusty. Next time Mrs Polbery comes, I’ll get her to clean the place. 
I tried the mattress on ‘Molly’s bed’ and found it almost as good as 


new. 
The spare room is somehow always a surprise to me. Is it because 
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it contains your bachelor*things, which have played a part in your 
life, but never in mine? I must say, the Hepplewhite cupboard that 
came from your old -home improves every time I see it. It’s such a 
graceful piece and the ornament is just right, neither fussy nor 
feeble. I think it might be nice to have it in your dressing-room —I 
went there next— instead of the ‘gentleman’s wardrobe’ I bought for 
your birthday. You were so kind about it, but I knew at the time you 
thought it a little vulgar. Well, all the suits that you don’t need for 
the moment are in it— well aired and without a sign of moth. Your 
razor is in the medicine cupboard over the basin—I suppose you have 
a barber to shave you?—and all kinds of pills that I never knew you 
took. But I take them, too, and probably some that you don’t. 

Then I saw your bed— which ought to have been in our room— 
and I went to our room and cried—not sadly or bitterly, however — 
to think that I had told you I couldn’t sleep with you there. And I 
saw my lonely bed, the counterpart of yours, looking so forlorn 
with the long head-piece behind, stretching an empty arm to where 
’ your bed used to be—and shall be again. Then I felt a sudden wave 
of serenity, and pulled myself together and resolved to let nothing 
spoil this happy day and the knowledge that this is only the begin- 
ning of happiness. 

I] went down to the lounge again and watched the rain dripping 
down from the rowan tree and longed for the winter. Perhaps this 
year there'll be snow—they say they get it here about once in ten 
years—and while I’m making up the fire, you'll go to the gate to 
clear a snow-drift away. But if I have my wish, it'll fall too thickly 
for that, and you'll soon come in and lock the front door and we shall 
be snow-bound in our home, our fortress—a tiny garrison be- 
leaguered by a frozen world outside, but warm and cosy and safe 
from the cruellest storm —just the two of us here, alone—alone, but 
together. 


3 

There’s someone who reads what I write. I’m quite sure of that. I 
keep this manuscript in my attaché-case and wear the key round my 
ree even at night. But I suppose almost any key opens those cheap 

ocks. 

I think I know who it is. Well, let me say this, those who listen at 
doors don’t hear any good of themselves, and those who read what 
they’re not intended to see may soon read something not at all to 
their taste. I could easily hide the manuscript more securely, but 


why should I bother? I’m running no risk, and I can’t be sued for 
libel. 
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4 
I saw Dr Schwerder and said, ‘Three calendar months?’ He looked 
at me with his head on one side, in his knowing way, and said, ‘But 
it’s about six weeks since I told you that. One and a half calendar 
months now.’ I told him that I wasn’t feeling very well and that my 
digestion was troubling me again. He assured me it was only nerves 


“and gave me something to soothe them, which has made me feel 
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muzzy in the head and forgetful. But I must admit, my appetite is 
better. 

It would be dreadful if I wasn’t at my best when you came back. 
That’s my new worry. Suppose you come back and find me 
crotchety and nervy and even a little frightened of you, just when 
you need my help most. If I’m feeling like that when the time comes, 
I shall have to ask them to keep you a little longer. Better a few days’ 
delay, than have everything spoilt. Your first impression of me will 
be so important. It would be terrible if I couldn’t look you in the face 
or shrank back when you kissed me, as I did before. I know, of 
course, that they wouldn’t let you come back unless they thought 
they had completely cured you. They’d never dare to take such a 
risk. Still, they do make mistakes sometimes. If only Billy Trebovir 
hadn’t gone away, I could ask him what he thought. He was the only 
one who always understood me. 

(I’ve moved your bed back from the dressing room to our bed- 
room. It looks so nice there, covering the bare part of the back-fit- 
ment, with the little shelf and reading lamp between us. However 
frightened I was, I should never have asked you to move to the 
dressing room. It was stupid as well as cowardly, because it wouldn’t 
have prevented you from — but let’s leave that. Your bed’s beside my 
bed now.) 

I confess I do feel afraid when I think how much you'll have to 
rely on me, to begin with. I think I shall feel your ordeals no less 
keenly than you-—our first walk together and meeting our neigh- 
bours and trying to read what they really are thinking about us. I 
can imagine Mrs Dumaire’s false smile and how she'll shake her head 
the moment our backs are turned. Mrs Blaydes will be worse. She’s 
jealous of all happy marriages since her husband took to drinking 
with the fishermen at the White Swan. She’ll try to catch me alone 
and put her hand on my arm and say, ‘Are you all right, my dear? 
Are you sure you feel safe—quite safe?’ 

Oh, if only it were the winter, and we needn’t go out and meet 
people in the village or go out in the boat, and could stay at home 
getting used to one another again. Would it be wiser to put off your 
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The person who reads what I write has become quite shameless. 
When I looked through these pages this morning, I found little marks 
in red ink—crosses and one or two question marks in circles—all 
very neatly done—as if a school-mistress had been correcting a 
French exercise. On the third page, for instance, just beside where I 
had written I noticed green berries on the holly trees, there was a 
cross in the margin, as if I had made a mistake. 

Very well, I'll put something in that could do with underlining in 
red. 

Dr Schwerder slips off to a brothel in Paddington, whenever he 
can. Mrs Dumaire told me so. 

I wonder what was wrong about the holly berries? 
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Turn forward nine pages. 

I like Dr Villiers better than Dr Schwerder. He’s much nicer to 
look at, for one thing, and you can’t imagine his neck garlanded with 
stethoscopes and scalpels and spatulas (whatever they may be) like 
an ordinary doctor’s neck. He makes me feel that what he says is 
right, and that it’s right that I should do as he says. 

He came in this morning and said, ‘Well, how are you getting on 
with the journal?’ And when I pretended not to know what he 
meant, he laughed and said, ‘I expect you’ve been rather puzzled by 
my comments.’ There was no sense in beating about the bush. I 
didn’t even ask him how he knew I was keeping a journal or how he 
had managed to see it. I just waited for him to go on. 

He said, ‘I’m glad you are writing. It'll make things very much 
easier for us all. You must continue and put down exactly what you 
like, no matter who may read it. As you said yourself, you can’t be 
sued for libel. It’s just as well, because some of the things you’ve 
written are quite libellous. Have you distorted the truth on purpose, 
or was it accidental?’ 

I blushed and asked, ‘Do you mean, about Dr Schwerder?’ 

He roared with laughter and said, ‘Oh, no, not that at all. That 
was a glorious joke and you knew it was. Besides, for all I know, it 
may be true. No, I mean things that are more subtle than that.’ 

‘The holly berries?’ 

“Yes, they’ll make a good start. You begin your journal by telling 
us that “three calendar months from today” will be mid-August. 
That means you're writing in mid-May.’ 

“Yes, I was.’ 

‘Well, only a couple of paragraphs later on, you tell us that the 
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same morning—“‘or was it yesterday?” — you noticed green berries 
on the holly trees either side of the front gate. Now, I’m a Londoner 
born and bred and no gardener and I can’t say I’ve noticed holly trees 
in flower, but you must, I suppose, have flowers before you have 
berries. And I thought, do they flower so early in the year that 
__. they’ve formed their berries by the middle of May? I know you are 
__~ something of a gardener. Can you honestly say they do?’ 

I thought for a moment and said, ‘No, you’re quite right. I must 
have imagined it.’ 
2 ‘Or invented it.’ 

‘What’s the difference?’ I asked. 

‘If you imagine a thing, you believe in it. If you invent it, you 
don’t—any way, at the time.’ 

‘In that case, I didn’t invent it.’ 

He shook his head and said, ‘I had rather hoped that you did. There 
are other things, too—more important than the holly berries. For 
instance, Mrs Dumaire’s letter. You say that she told you she saw this 
Miss Cleeve—or Mrs Moulder, as we are now to call her—coming 
out of a Registrar’s office, newly married to a mining-engineer who 
lives at Faversham. I wonder if you’d show me that letter?’ 

‘I haven’t got it. I tore it up when I'd read it.’ 

He said, ‘Yes, I only wondered,’ but he looked at me hard, and I 
opened my bag to see if I could find the letter, and sure enough, it 
was there. I felt ashamed and offered it to him. He waved it away 
and said, ‘No, you read it to me.’ And | read him this: “When I was 
in London last Monday, I met Gwen Cleeve coming out of a registry- 
office in Marylebone. She seemed on top of the world and said, “I’ve 
just got a daily help. I’ve a flat in St John’s Wood, now, and it'll be 
lovely not to have to do all the chores. I can’t tell you how happy 
I’ve been since I’ve come back to town.” ’ 

I had a kind of blank feeling. The walls seemed very white and 
bare. I should have had them papered with flowers and birds— 
something to cheer me up and take me out of myself. 

I said, ‘Not Gwen Cleeve — Mrs Moulder.’ 

And he answered, ‘I hope she’s mouldering in her grave.’ He 
paused a moment to let the words sink in, then he went on, ‘Now, 
will you do something for me?’ 

It’s wonderful how quickly one’s mood can change. I laughed 
and said, ‘It would be rather rash of me to say “Yes”, without know- 
ing what it is.’ 

He said, ‘I’m glad to find you so prudent. It’s simply to take some- 
thing down in your journal. I’ve prepared a rough draft, but it’s bet- 
ter that you should take it down as I dictate it. When you've done, 
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you can add whatever you like. You can scratch my bit out, or write 
“This is all lies,” underneath it. But I should like, if you'll let me, to 
collaborate with you for cnce. It’s such fun being an author. Will 
you, please? I'll dictate very slowly.’ 

Turn back sixteen pages. 

When we came to the Pensfarne Rocks, I felt afraid—not of what 
you might do, but of myself. I was thinking, ‘You'd really like me to 
jump out and drown myself so that you could marry Gwen Cleeve.’ 
We went through the rocks and towards the Pensfarne buoy, and it 
tolled a death-knell, and there was death in the current swirling 
below our shallow keel. 

We circled right round the buoy, then did it again, like the hand 
of a clock going round, not caring what minutes it marks, and then 
you suddenly said, ‘The third time for luck,’ and one of the engines 
failed. We were sucked to the jagged rock. You could see it below the 
water. You said, ‘For God’s sake, take the wheel,’ and went to see to 
the engine. I thought, ‘This is my great chance.’ And I left the wheel 
and ran to the side of the deck and leant over the little rail—it all 
seemed to easy. But you saw me, and pulled me back and went to 
the wheel yourself, turning round to the open sea, towards Carabose 
Head, and when we were clear of the rocks, you repaired the engine. 

I was all right when we got home, but I thought the coffee we had 
after dinner tasted bitter. I said I wasn’t feeling very well, and you 
suggested I should go to bed. I did as you told me, and you brought 
me up a glass of hot milk, sweetened with sugar. I know I always 
have it like that, but it occurred to me that the sugar would hide the 
taste of arsenic, if there was some in the milk. I only drank a few 
sips, then | began to feel sick. I lay down, feeling hot and cold and 
trembling all over. Then, suddenly, I was violently sick all over the 
bed. You were downstairs at the time, but came up as soon as you 
heard me. When you saw what had happened, you telephoned for 
Dr Fuller. By the time he came, | felt better, but he looked at me as if 
he suspected something was wrong. He asked me if I had had these 
attacks of sickness before, and I had to admit that I had, and that 
they were becoming more frequent. I didn’t know, of course, that 
Billy Trebovir had told him my secret. 

Dr Fuller joined you downstairs, and you had a long talk with him 
there. I could hear your voices in the lounge below, though I 
couldn’t catch what you were saying. I felt very much better—in- 
deed, almost well. And safe, too, because obviously, as long as I was 
in the doctor’s hands, you wouldn't be so foolish as to do anything to 
harm me. 


When you came up to say goodnight to me, you told me that Dr 
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Fuller was a little uneasy about me and insisted that I should go to 
a clinic for a thorough examination. This rather frightened me, 
though there was nothing to worry about, so far as I was concerned. 
I knew I was quite healthy, but I was afraid they might make me 
explain why I had had these attacks of sickness, and felt alarmed to 
think that I might get you into trouble. I said there was no need for 
anything of the kind, and that if the doctor would call to see me once 
a week, he would find I kept perfectly well. However, you and the 
doctor had settled the matter between you, and two days later I 
found myself here. 

They began by giving me a thorough physical examination, at the 
end of which they told me that there was nothing wrong with my 
body at all. They needn’t have troubled—I knew all the time there 
wasn’t—but they said it was routine. Then I had long talks with Dr 
Schwerder and Dr Villiers. They asked me all sorts of questions and 
my replies weren’t always truthful. In fact, I told two different sets 
of lies—one for my own sake (in case they thought me mad), and 
the other for your sake; because I knew that if they believed my 
first story, they’d have had to call in the Police. Sometimes they put 
me to sleep with a drug called Sodium Pentothal. Once I woke up, 
roaring with laughter. Another time, I heard myself saying, ‘I hope 
she’s mouldering in her grave.’ ‘Who’s she?’ Dr Schwerder asked, and 
I said, ‘Gwen Cleeve.’ 

They used to tell me in the early days that I was being silly about 
her. Then, later, they began to talk about facing the facts. Do I know 
what the facts are? They tell me I must go on asking myself that 
question. 

When you didn’t write, and I asked them if you weren't allowed 
to write, they said that you were. Do I believe this, or not? Another 
time, I asked them if they were keeping your letters from me. Both 
Dr Schwerder and Dr Villiers were there. They exchanged glances 
quickly, then saw I had noticed it. Dr Schwerder replied, “Yes, we 
have kept back one or two. They would have distressed you.’ 

I became very home-sick for the cottage and for you. I longed to 
know exactly what you were doing in the garden, and if you had 
really taken up wood-carving again with a view to panelling the 
entrance hall. You remember, | told you it would be a nice hobby 
for you during the winter. I’m sure you could do it well. You’re so 
clever with your hands. 

Then they said I was getting very much better, and | asked why I 
couldn’t go back to you. Dr Schwerder said, “Because there’s still a 
danger you might think your husband was trying to poison you, and 
that would be upsetting for everybody and bring on your sickness 
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again.’ I said I promised I wouldn’t think anything of the sort, and he 
answered, ‘When we can rely on that promise, you can go.’ And | 
asked what I could do to make them rely on it. 

Then they let Mr Flint, our solicitor, come and see me. They 
warned me his visit might be a shock to me, but said that unless I got 
it over, I should never be really well. He said, ‘I’ve come to suggest 
that you enter into a deed of separation from your husband. Both 
from your point of view and his, it’s the kindest and wisest thing you 
can do.’ 

The shock of that was too great. I became ill again. 

Turn forward seven pages. 
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This is all lies, all lies— both what Dr Villiers made me take down, 
and what I wrote after it— though, as I tried to indicate when I wrote 
‘Turn forward nine pages’, you’re meant to read it before you read 
the dictated part, which it explains.t Why I should have lied when 
I was writing on my own, I really don’t know, unless I was still under 
Dr Villiers’s influence. Besides, my part isn’t all lies. There’s sufficient 
truth in it to make the whole thing plausible — but it’s a lie about the 
holly berries. I did see them. And it’s a lie about Mrs Dumaire’s letter. 
I had torn it up. And she did say, ‘A Registrar’s office,’ not ‘A 
registry-office.’ 

There are two sides to every question. There are two sides to 
every truth. I can see both sides at once. Sometimes this makes me 
feel proud. It’s a rare gift and most people haven’t got it—a kind of 
clairvoyance. If they told me | had never lived with my husband in 
a cottage in Cornwall, I should think awhile and say, ‘Well, perhaps 
there is something to be said for that idea.’ 

But that is one of the things they don’t tell me. 

I had a letter from Billy Trebovir this morning. (They had steamed 
it open, but then, they admit they do, and it somehow disarms one.) 
This is the letter. 

Dear Mrs Cayless, 

The Gold Coast is a long way from Cornwall, but I’ve had news of 
you at last. I am deeply sorry to hear you have been so ill, but the 
latest reports say that you are very much better now. 

I am sure you realize now that what you told me about your hus- 
band trying to poison you existed only in your imagination. It 


1 For the reader’s convenience, the transposition desired by Mrs Cayless has 
been effected in this text. 
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scared me, of course, and I was dreadfully worried what to do for the 


1 


best. I didn’t know whether to speak to the Vicar, the Police or the 
doctor. In the end, I told Dr Fuller, and it seems my hunch was a 
good one. He analysed the milk you drank the night you were taken 
ill—and also the remains in the two coffee cups. Both the milk and 
the coffee were perfectly innocent. You must be quite convinced of 


__~ this by now. Your husband never tried to poison you, however un- 
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worthy he may be of you in other ways. 

I only pray that you will find happiness. Your society meant a lot 
to me in Cornwall—though, of course, not in any way of which 
your husband could disapprove. 

1 am engaged to a very lovely girl. Her father is a director of some 
of the gold mines here, and she came out with him on a visit. I’m 
afraid we shan’t be able to marry for two years but we both hope 
you'll come to our wedding. 

They tell me you are keeping a most interesting diary or journal. 
Do please put this letter in it, for the sake of the past. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Billy Trebovir 
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I doubt if he wrote that of his own accord. Once they get you in 
their clutches, there’s no way of escape—except one—and I may 
have to take it myself some day. 

I said, ‘There are two sides to the truth.’ That was an under-state- 
ment. There are many sides, just as there are many dimensions. The 
only grip I have on what really happened, what really existed and 
still does exist, is my memory —and this journal. But there are lies in 
this journal. It says so, itself. (That perhaps is a lie.) Well, at least we 
must admit that it contains some incompatible truths. 

I must beware of writing to please Dr Villiers. He seems to relish 
little touches of cleverness. 

I feel tonight as if I could cut myself with knives. So let me use the 
one with the sharpest blade, and slash myself with it. 

When I was forty-three, I married a man aged thirty-six. He’d had 
a good education, good looks and plenty of sex. I had the money. 
His family didn’t leave any, and he never could settle down to a 
regular job. He was as good to me as he had it in him to be, but 
there are things mere goodness can’t give you, and one of them— 
the most important —is love. 

How the judges would spit from the bench—not at me, but at 
him. They would talk about ‘a cynical disregard for the obligations 
of matrimony’. They would say, ‘You married this woman. It’s your 
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duty to love her. It’s part of the contract.’ Hypocritical fools—des- 
cendants of Spanish inquisitors, mountebanks in a fantastic headgear, 
designed to hide baldness or lice. As if physical desire can be assumed 
at will—let alone love. 

(Dr Schwerder would say that this outburst represents a frustra- 
tion or a transferred hatred. Perhaps it does, but what I have said is 
true. I wish to be fair to my husband, however much it must hurt 
me.) 

He has looked after me, borne with my tantrums, and stopped me 
from killing myself—yes, more than once. That time by the Pens- 
farne Rocks wasn’t the only time. There was the morning when we 
stood on Penvallion Head. He said, quickly, “You’re dizzy,’ and 
pulled me back by the arm. He knew quite well that it wasn’t dizzi- 
ness. But what a temptation for him —just to let me fall and go away 
free of me. Of course, there was a danger that people would talk. 
There’s always that bogy. Perhaps he had it in mind when he caught 
me with one of the knives I had bought for his wood-carving, run- 
ning my finger along the edge of the blade and touching my throat 
with the point. He said nothing, but took the knife from me, and 
kept it locked up with the others. 

I see myself as very contemptible, when excuses are brushed 
aside and veneers are rubbed off. This is the kind of mood when 
you're apt to be caught by religion. Dr Schwerder said, “Well, you 
might try it. Though it has its own complexes and phobias, which we 
don’t find easy to cure.’ 

This mental stripping is a heart-breaking business. Perhaps that’s 
why some of the patients here have taken to physical stripping in- 
stead. Only the other day I heard podgy little Dr Bates (who’s here 
to look after our bodies, but not our souls) say to Sister McClurg, 
‘What? Old mother Dangle-dugs? Has she been at it again?’ It was he 
who said—it’s nearly a year ago now, when I used to hang about, 
eavesdropping — ‘If I could have a couple of buck-niggers here, you 
two psychiatrists would soon be out of a job.’ He was speaking to 
Dr Schwerder and Dr Villiers. Dr Schwerder laughed and said, in his 
thin, dry voice, “You may be right, but unfortunately the General 
Medical Council prefers our more devious methods.’ 

It’s an awful thought. But awful things can be true. 

Dr Villiers came in when I had just written that. He said, ‘May I 
read it?’ and took the book from me before I could protest. Then he 
said, ‘You're better— much better.’ I asked him why, and he went on, 
‘You're facing the facts, though you needn’t paint them in such very 
dark colours. Still, it’s a stage I suppose you have to go through. It’s 
very significant that you now write he and not you. Your journal 
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has ceased to be a love-letter to your husband. You're writing to clear 
your own mind, before you make a new start.’ I laughed and said, 
‘Three calendar months from today?’ And he answered, ‘Thank good- 
ness, all our patients aren’t as quick-witted as you.’ Flattery, but a 
little of that doesn’t do any harm—and not very much has come my 
way, so far. 

I must be a difficult case for them to cure, because the real cure is 
simple, but, alas, not easily applied. They have only to prove to me 
that Simon loves me, and me alone, and is longing for my return. But 
they can’t. Instead, they tell me to face the facts— then hide the facts 
from me. If I asked them straight out, ‘Is it true my husband is living 
in sin with Gwen Cleeve?’ they would flash glances at one another 
and look at me judicially, wondering whether to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. 
But that hesitation would give me the answer all right. 

Have they known how I’ve longed and dreaded to ask them that 
question of questions? Well, it’s written down here, and they’ll 
know it all too soon. 

And if the answer is what I fear it to be, I shall take a way of 
escape they can’t destroy. I shall go back to Cornwall. 
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I shall go back to Cornwall and wait for you there. They say you 
are getting better, yes, very much better. You realize now how very 
silly you've been to take Billy Trebovir seriously. You’re convinced 
it was only calf-love on his part, at the most, and that if I encouraged 
him in an innocent way — well, you did make me rather jealous over 
Gwen Cleeve. But that’s all forgotten. She’s happily married to a 
mining-engineer in the Kentish coal-field. His name begins with an 
M. I can’t remember it now, but what does it matter? 

It’s the 24th of September. There are large green berries on the 
holly trees, and some of them are already turning colour. How | 
hope the birds won’t get them all, so that we can cut our own holly 
for Christmas. There’s something symbolic about doing that. It 
shows we are really rooted in our own soil—not people who live in 
flats or hotels, here today, gone tomorrow — like their marriages and 
their love-affairs, with no sense of eternity in them. 

It’s lucky I sent the bulb-order off in good time. One should plant 
tulips early. I’ve ordered a lot this year, as I thought it would be nice 
to have them in the front garden as well, so that when our friends 
from the village go by, they will say, ‘She’s kept the place up splen- 
didly, while her husband was away.’ And they’ll know, of course, 
that I’ve kept it up for you. If you weren’t coming back, I should 
have sold the cottage and left Cornwall altogether. I was a Londoner 
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always in my heart, till I met you and my heart became part of you. 
Do you remember how, when we first had a glimpse of the cottage — 
we were motoring from Brenso to Tremosa—you said, ‘That's the 
home of my dreams.’ And I said, ‘They might sell—if we offered a 
big enough price. Would you really like to live there?’ And you said, 
‘For ever.’ And now, it’s become the home of my dreams too. 

I’ve had to wait for you so long, that I’ve almost forgotten what it 
is to be excited about the date of your return. But now | am letting 
myself really count the days, and am trying to work out a little task 
for each one—a task performed for your sake and with thoughts of 
you—so as to make the time pass more quickly. As I plant each bulb, 
I say to myself, ‘We shall be together, when this is in bloom.’ 

I shall meet you in Poltrea’s car, and ask them for the one with the 
partition between the passengers and the driver. The Brenso shops 
will be busy with the last minute rush before Christmas, and it will 
be a struggle to get through the narrow streets, full of greedy little 
carol-singers. And there'll be a lot of traffic in the twisty lanes. It'll 
be after six when we reach the village. As we pass the White Swan 
we shall see the big Christmas tree twinkling through the panes of 
the public bar. Colonel Blaydes will be there already, joining in every 
chorus, a glass in his hand. And as we pass the Blaydes’s trim little 
house, I shall think with a pang of poor sour-faced Mrs Blaydes sit- 
ting by the window alone and waiting—in a sense, longer than | 
have waited — because she has really lost her husband for ever. I shall 
take your hand and breathe a prayer of thankfulness for you. 

When we get to our white front gate—it’s been newly painted and 
the sign-writer’s done the name in the fat, round letters you like—I 
shall give you the money to pay the driver. It won’t be Poltrea 
junior, who’s set up for himself at Porthleven, but a new man, whom 
you won't know. And while you're paying, I'll go up the path and un- 
lock the front door, because you won’t have your keys with you. 
They were left behind when—but I mustn’t remind you of that. 
There’s a lot we shan’t have to think of, until we’ve built up a new 
and happier past, as we shall indeed. 

| hope it begins to snow as soon as we’re home—real heavy snow, 
such as they get in the north, so that we shall be house-bound on 
Christmas morning. There'll be plenty of things in the larder to keep 
us going, and the store cupboard’s full of tins. We could stand a 
siege, you and I in our fortress, alone, but at last together again. 

Three calendar months from today. .. . 
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Trapped in their tower, the prisoners of love 
Loose their last message on the failing air. 
The troops of Tyre assault with fire the grove 
Where Venus veils with light her lovely hair. 


Trembles the tide beneath the tall martello 

That decks the harbour with its wreck of thunder, 
Fretting with flowers white and flowers yellow 
The fosse of flame into its last surrender. 


Night, on my truckle-bed your ease of slumber 
Sleep in salt arms the steering night away. 
Abandoned in the fireship moon, one ember 
Glows with the rose that is the distant day. 


The prisoners rise and rinse their skies of stone, 
But in their jailers’ eyes they meet their own. 
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in 1931 that if my strongest memories from that period were 

not inextricably connected with its climate and weather, | 
should no longer recognize it as the same place. The air and the wind 
are really about all that is left. Tangier’s strange warm air with the 
pockets of coolness in it even under the searing sun! One day the air 
is crystalline, so that the mountains of Spain stand out as if they 
were across the street; the next day it is like a luminous gas, so that 
even the freighters in the harbour below are made equivocal by its 
white glare. And the wind is present—ech chergi—the impossible 
levante that rushes in from the Mediterranean between the Pillars of 
Hercules with the force of a gale, and can keep blowing day after 
day without respite. These things are still here. Practically every- 
thing else is gone with the boom, that period of frenzied activity 
that started shortly before the War of 1939 and continued until the 
Riots of 1952. Even in the Casbah there is scarcely an alley that has 
not undergone a change: the Moslems of Tangier, no less than anyone 
else, have a passion for building and remodelling. 

It was not so long ago when the Place de France was at the edge 
of town, and you could stand there at noon and hear the cicadas 
screaming from the eucalyptus trees. The Zoco de Fuera was, among 
other things, a grove of trees that provided shade for the perform- 
ances of cobras, acrobats and dusty little apes from the mountains. 
To go to Sidi Amar, instead of a municipal bus, you took a carriage 
with a torn beige canopy, drawn by two horses laden with jangling 
bells. Instead of the rasp of radios and the noise of traffic you heard 
the shrill sound of rhaitas being played, and there were torch- 
light processions in the Medina where the bride was carried to her 
new abode doubled up in an almerfa on the back of a donkey. Now 
she goes in a taxi like any Christian or Jew. 

‘Tous les agréments de Tanger ont disparu’, people are fond of 
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saying. There is nowhere to walk, unless you like shops and motor 
traffic. The automobile has taken over; Tangier has become a city, 
a miniature one if you like, but still a city. It seems to me that the 
principal difference between a town and a city is that while one 
can generally get out of a town by walking on one’s two legs, to 
escape from a city requires the use of some other means of locomo- 
tion. If it weren’t for a few corners of the Casbah, the Old Mountain, 
the beaches and the nearby Spanish Zone, there wouldn’t really be 
much reason for people who have no business interests here to 
bother coming, in spite of the lack of cold weather, the absence of 
government, and other peculiarities, most of them of a negative 
character, which are normally considered to be advantages. 

It is true that there is no levying of taxes and no official inter- 
ference in financial matters. You can pay for what you buy in what- 
ever currency you choose. No visa is needed to enter the Zone, and 
once you are here you can stay on indefinitely without ever being 
annoyed by thoughts of permis de séjour and visits to the police. All 
this is, I suppose, as near to freedom as one can get in the world of 
1954. In the past six or seven years the cost of living has risen con- 
siderably, but not in proportion to what it has done in most parts 
of the world. A maid-servant who can cook costs about a pound a 
week, food (with the exception of good meat) is cheap in the mar- 
ket, charming little Arab houses can be rented for anything from two 
to eight pounds a month, depending on their size, location and sani- 
tary facilities, and petrol sells for only a shilling and eightpence a 
gallon, in contrast to the astronomical sums one has to pay for it on 
the Continent. In the past year all prices have dropped, and there are 
indications that they will continue to do so, at least in the immediate 
future. This would all be very fine for the foreign resident with 
leisure on his hands, if it were not an indication of the direction that 
life here is taking. The sad truth is that the city has gone into a 
serious slump. The riots of March 1952, although they were carried 
out by urchins at the instigation of a few paid agitators, set people to 
thinking, an activity which is often fatal to faith. The result was that 
gold began to leave Tangier, bankers moved their businesses to South 
‘America, and real-estate hit an air-pocket. From boom town to ghost 
town can be a short way; the unceasing campaign of the Nationalists 
to disrupt the life of French Morocco (via the bomb and the hand 
grenade) certainly does nothing to calm the fears of investors here. 
Equally discouraging is the news that labour organizers have arrived 
in the International Zone, intent upon forming unions to raise the 
level of wages. The very concept of organized labour, if dissemin- 
ated, would spell death to the present economy. So there is no cause 
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for celebration on the part of foreign residents in this precarious 
little paradise. 

It would be hard to find a city the size of Tangier’ where the in- 
habitants have less civic pride, or where there is such an utter dearth 
of cultural life. An important reason for this is that very few of those 
who came here during the great influx had any firm intention of re- 
maining. Tangier was the new El Dorado; one would arrive, find a 
way to make one’s killing, and get out as fast as possible. But as in 
Hollywood, where the soda-jerkers and shopgirls all seem to be 
vedettes manquées who can’t bear to go back to their farms and fac- 
tories, the people somehow have not made that quick million, and 
have stayed on anyway, loath to abandon hope or to admit defeat. 
Besides, life for the unsuccessful prospector is no more unpleasant 
here than it would be anywhere else. He can sit on the terrasse of one 
of the cafés on the Place de France until half past eight, join the vast 
parade of Spaniards taking their nightly paseo along the Boulevard 
Pasteur until nine or so, have dinner and go to a cinema at half past 
ten, quite as if he were back in Marseille or Madrid or Rome, instead 
of a quarter of a mile from the dim fondouks of the Souk ez Zra, 
where the Berbers from the mountains lie wrapped in their djellabas 
among the donkeys. 

And, in the summer, which is Tangier’s season (despite the English 
and American tourists who insist on coming here in January and 
then do nothing but complain of the rain) the beaches are frequent- 
ed, but fortunately never crowded, and there are Sunday afternoon 
corridas in the bull-ring. I doubt that the absence of cultural life is 
noticed by many Tangerines, since most of them were not conscious 
of the presence of any such thing in the places from which they 
came. 

What may be a sign of an awakening interest in art is the opening 
last week of Tangier’s first art gallery. The inaugural exhibit was 
devoted to the work of the leader of young Moroccan painters, 
Ahmed El Yacoubi. This twenty-three-year-old Moslem artist is the 
son of a religious healer of Fez, which may have something to do 
with the fact that his work, which at first glance would seem to be a 
rather formalized and primitive surrealism, deals largely with the 
subject-matter of magic. Thus, what looks like arbitrary fantasy 
proves on closer inspection to be an illustration of a popular legend 
or an interpretation of a regional belief. Magic, incantations, the 
casting of spells, love-potions and even death-potions, are still a very 
important part of the fabric of Tangier’s life, and it is not surprising 
that the young Moroccan artists, (who, although they still believe 
' Enthusiasts claim about a quarter of a million inhabitants for it. 
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implicitly in the efficacy of such medicine, are by virtue of their 
non-Ismalic profession sufficiently exterior to it to observe it with a 
certain detachment) should draw upon this facet of the indigenous 
culture for their inspiration. It remains to be seen whether Tangier 
is large enough and cultured enough to support such an institution as 
the new Galeria Provensa. 

What is really extraordinary is that all the fantastic amount of 
expensive construction which has gone on here has served only to 
make the city look more improvised, chaotic and shabby. There was 
a certain ramshackle unity in the architectural style twenty years 
ago; now there is none. The place is frankly hideous. It is like a piece 
of jewellery whose setting far outshines its stone. The blue sky, the 
blue sea and the blue mountains are still here, but the town, not blue 
now save for the houses of a few recalcitrant Moors, no longer com- 
plements their combined charm. Instead, like most things of today, 
it rises in unlovely defiance of the laws of nature and beauty. 

Yet if one lives here, one is bound to be ambivalent in one’s feel- 
ings about the place. Its character, too strong to be overlooked, is 
like that of the little girl with the curl in the middle of her forehead. 
One is convinced that it is good to be in No Country, to feel, in this 
world of swiftly increasing social organization and hypertrophied 
governments, that anarchy is still a possibility. There is a spiritual 
healthiness in the absence of patriotic emotion, indifference to tribal 
loyalties,and even rampant opportunism. It is a pleasant thing to be 
in a place where one can at least have the illusion that the individual 
still has charge. The delight in freedom from bureaucratic interven- 
tion, deeper than the desire for gain, no doubt explains the fact that 
even when the possibilities for making a sudden fortune are gone, 
people are continuing to stay on. 

I, who have always been an interested, if not totally involved, 
spectator of Tangier’s evolution, shall stay on because the place has 
a strange and only partially explained fascination for me. I think it 
appeals particularly to those with a strong residue of infantilism in 
their character. There is an element of make-believe in the native life 
as seen from without, (which is the only viewpoint from which we 
can ever see it, no matter how many years we may remain). It is a 
toy cosmos whose costumed inhabitants are playing an eternal game 
of buying and selling. The Casbah and the Medina below are a great 
pile of child’s building blocks strewn carelessly over the side hill; 
when you huddle or recline inside the miniature rooms of the homes 
you are immediately back in early childhood, playing house, an il- 
jusion which is not dispelled by the tiny tables and tea glasses, the 
gaudy cushions and the lack of other furniture. The beggars come by 
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and sing outside the door, each one with his own little song, and the 
forgotten but suddenly familiar sensation of being far inside is com- 
lete. 

: Certainly it’s not that the Moslems of Morocco are more clever or 
charming than the people of any other country. In their own devious 
way they can be as difficult to live with as anyone else, and one can 
be just as ambivalent about them as about Tangier. I am not quick to 
see group characteristics. It has taken me more than two decades, for 
instance, to realize that the Moslem’s incredible aptitude for putting 
mechanical things out of order was due to something other than 
simple failure to understand the principles of physics, or that his dis- 
inclination to think in any way of the future was other than the 
result of a childlike preoccupation with the present moment, com- 
bined with an unusually carefree nature. But of course I was quite 
mistaken. If Ali disables a machine ten seconds after touching it, it 
is because deep in his subconscious he wants to break it, the proper 
condition for all mechanical instruments is: not working. When 
some gadget that should function refuses to do so, you see the sup- 
pressed glee on every face. It is written in the Koran that man’s in- 
ventions are falsehoods and must one day cease to be of use. Or if 
Mustapha regularly neglects to buy sufficient sugar for the morrow 
when he knows that more will be needed before the bacals are open, 
it is not because he is frivolous or conscious only of the existing 
instant as it passes: it is because he refuses to tempt Allah, who may 
strike at him for his presumptuousness in assuming that he will live 
to see tomorrow. For all he knows, the Supreme Being has other 
plans, and it would be inviting disaster to display any sense of 
security in life, even if he felt one, which he is not likely to do. The 
true Moslem attitude demands that one act always as though death 
loomed immediately ahead. 

And to judge from the way things look at the moment, sudden 
death may lie ahead for a good many Moroccans. They are just be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that the difference between their 
world and the world outside is not one in kind, but in time. It is a 
dangerous discovery, because they are going to disregard many 
vital things in their haste to catch up. As long as the discrepancies 
could be counted a matter of taste, everything was all right; there 
were two coexistent worlds with distinctive aims. But now that they 
have decided to go in our direction they are dismayed to see how far 
behind us they come in the procession. Not knowing where we are 
trying to go or why we want to go there, being merely determined 
to go along with us, they imagine that they can do so merely by ig- 
noring the historical distance that separates our two cultures. But 
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sheer insistence is not enough. Democracy is an empty word to the 
average Moroccan; indeed, by his temperament and conditioning he 
is more inclined to totalitarianism. For this reason anti-Soviet argu- 
ments, which are generally based on humanitarian considerations, 
mean very little to them, while the most thinly disguised Com- 
munist propaganda is often warmly received. At every turn one 


~hears intimations of the basic 1954 line: America is to blame. If 


Moroccans are dying in Indo-China, if it rains too much or not 
enough, if there is no work, if one’s wife is sick and penicillin is ex- 
pensive, or if the French are still in Morocco, it is all the fault of 
America. She could change everything if she chose, but she does 
nothing because she does not love the Moslems. 

So far, the mounting rebellion in the French Zone has not touched 
Tangier directly. There have been a few murders, but only of police- 
men and natives known to be informers for the French. And there 
has been none of the indiscriminate throwing of.bombs that charac- 
terizes the daily life of Casablanca. But as the Moslems say: “There is 
fire in the Costa, and you can feel the heat here’. At the moment a 
concerted effort is being made, and with success, by unofficial indi- 
viduals to stop the native populace from smoking, because tobacco 
is distributed by the French. If a man is seen with a cigarette, he may 
be approached by a pair or a group, who will ask him politely what 
his religion is. If he answers: ‘Moslem’, they will upbraid him and 
suggest that henceforth he refrain from smoking. This is a warning. 
If they catch him again he will probably come away from the 
second confrontation with his face slashed. Then his troubles begin, 
since if he reports the incident to the police, he runs a risk of a more 
serious, perhaps fatal, attack as a result. However, if he does not 
report it, and the police discover it, he will certainly be jailed as a 
suspected Nationalist sympathizer. Participation in this little war is 
not a matter of personal option. 

In spite of these shadows cast by coming events, the character of 
the city is one so intimate that it is somehow difficult to consider 
them seriously. ‘We'll probably all be murdered in our beds’, people 
say smiling: and nobody believes it for a minute. ae 

There is a leering little Arabic ditty of questionable political in- 
tentions which comes over the radio from time to time. To make it 
chic they have given it a recurrent French refrain, which goes: 

‘Il y a une chose magnifique: 
C’est la bombe atomique. 

Ca vient de l’Amérique. 

Ca arréte le trafic. 

C’est leur bombe pacifique!’ 
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I 


Henry James is an exacting task, and at least one explanation of 

the difficulty that has sometimes been suggested (but rarely pur- 
sued beyond the suggestion) is that it is due to a certain baffling 
abstractness of the famous ‘late’ style. Those, in any event, who have 
remarked this abstract quality of the style are likely to have re- 
marked also the frequent occurrence in those late works of what 
may be called ‘logical’ terms, expressions and images. Such terms, 
expressions and images are in fact not absent from James's earlier 
novels; but they are much more frequent, and more elaborate, in the 
later novels; and they have much to do with the ‘abstract’ flavour of 
the late style as a whole. The main object of the present essay is to 
inquire into the significance of this curious feature of James’s late 
style, in the belief that to understand it will do much to illuminate 
the larger purposes and the distinctive achievements of the novels 
of his last period. 

It may help to give some instances of these ‘logical’ terms, expres- 
sions and images. In The Ivory Tower (to start at an advanced point 
and move backwards), we read that ‘the general hush . . . pushed 
upward and still further upward the fine flower of the inferential’. 
In the same book, one character remarks to another that a particular 
condition ‘will cut down not a little your possibilities of relation’, 
and explains that ‘you can’t not count with a relation—I mean one 
that you’re a party to, because a relation is exactly a fact of 
reciprocity’. And in another place, the young man, Gray Fielder, 
meditating on ‘the mere beastly fact of his pecuniary luck’, uses the 
rather mysterious word constatation in a not readily intelligible 
passage: ‘. .. How was he going not to get sick of finding so large a 
part played, over the place, by the mere constatation, in a single 
voice, a huge monotone restlessly and untiringly directed, but other- 
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wise without application; of the state of being worth dollars to in- 
ordinate amounts?’ 

As we move back, through The Golden Bow] to The Wings of the 
Dove and The Ambassadors, the examples become less obscure 
though hardly less intricate. Lambert Strether, reflecting upon his 
changed relations with Maria Gostrey, discerns that ‘it was the pro- 
portions that were changed, and the proportions were, at all times, 
he philosophized, the very conditions of perception, the terms of 
thought’. Maria Gostrey herself receives from Strether this special 
tribute to her intelligence, that ‘she had taken all his categories by 
surprise’. And on that fateful expedition into the country, when 
Strether comes upon Chad and Madame de Vionnet in the boat, he 
has time, in the idyllic mood that precedes the shock of the encoun- 
ter, to reflect upon the logical properties of his felicity: 

‘_,. The conditions had nowhere so asserted their difference from 
those of Woolett as they appeared to him to assert it in the little 
court of the Cheval Blanc while he arranged with his hostess for a 
comfortable climax. They were few and simple, scant and humble, 
but they were the thing, as he would have called it. . . . “The” thing 
was the thing that implied the greatest number of other things of the 
sort he had to tackle; and it was queer of course, but so it was— the 
implication here was complete. .. .’* 

The Golden Bowl, as may be expected, yields a particularly rich 
crop of images of this kind. At one point, Maggie Verver’s ‘grasp of 
appearances . . . was out of proportion to her view of causes’; at 
another, she is engaged in reducing her harrowing moral problem to 
a disjunctive syllogism: *. . . Unless she were in a position to plead, 
definitely, that she was jealous, she should be in no position to plead, 
decently, that she was dissatisfied. This latter condition would be a 
necessary implication of the former; without the former behind it, 
it would have to fall to the ground’.* And the elaborate image of the 
} The Ambassadors, Bk. XI, Ch. 3. It is worth noting the difference between 
tne handling of the ‘logical’ image here and that of a similar image in an 
earlier work like The Portrait of a Lady. There Madame Merle also launches 
into a little disquisition on the subject of ‘personal identity’: ‘When you’ve 
lived as long as I’, says Madame Merle to Isabel, ‘you'll see that every human 
being has his shell and that you must take the shell into account. By the shell 
I mean the whole envelope of circumstances. There’s no such thing as an 
isolated man and woman; we're each of us made up of some cluster of appur- 
tenances. What shall we call our “self”? Where does it begin? Where does it 
end? It overflows into everything that belongs to us—and then it flows back 
again. I know a large part of myself is in the clothes I choose to wear... . 


One’s self—for other people—is one’s expression of oneself; and one’s house, 
one’s furniture, one’s garments, the books one reads, the company one keeps— 


2 Ch. XXVI. 
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ivory tower, with which the second book of the novel opens, in- 
cludes a characteristic example (though, unfortunately, not a felici- 
tous one) of the kind of running together of logical and pictorial 
imagery which tends to become a favourite type of ‘mixed meta- 
phor’ in the late novels. The passage, though long, is worth quoting in 
full. It begins: 

‘,.. Maggie’s actual reluctance to ask herself with proportionate 
sharpness why she had ceased to take comfort in the sight of [the 
ivory tower] represented accordingly a lapse from the ideal con- 
sistency on which her moral comfort almost at any time depended. 
To remain consistent she had always been capable of cutting down 
more or less her prior term.’ 

The image is then ‘particularized’, that is, rendered less general 
(though still remaining ‘logical’) by restriction to the specifically 
moral domain; and is finally abandoned for a ‘concrete’ image: 

‘Moving for the first time in her life as in the darkening shadow of 
a false position, she reflected that she should either not have ceased to 
be right—that is, to be confident—or have recognized that she was 
wrong; though she tried to deal with herself, for a space, only as a 
silken-coated spaniel who has scrambled out of a pond and who 
rattles the water from his ears. ...’ 

‘She should either not have ceased to be right—that is, to be confi- 
dent’: in which case there would be no need to ‘cut down’ her ‘prior 
term’, no need, that is, to modify her initial assumptions; and no 
need, therefore, to think herself wrong, and, consequently, to lose 
her confidence. Or, she should ‘have recognized that she was wrong’ 
—that is, have seen that a consequence not derivable from her ‘prior 
term’ had in fact occurred; and then it would be necessary to ‘cut it 
down’. The concrete image of the silken-coated spaniel is then drawn 
out, rather heavy-handedly, and to lengths that could not fail to 
stimulate the imagination of a master of parody like Sir Max Beer- 


these things are all expressive’. (Ch. XIX) Upon which follows the comment: 
‘This was very metaphysical; not more so, however, than several observations 
Madame Merle had already made. Isabel was fond of metaphysics, but was 
unable to accompany her friend into this bold analysis of the human per- 
sonality. ...’ It seems that the philosophical stamina of the James characters 
improved as they passed out of James’s middle period into his major phase. 
But even here James in his own person allows himself some charming touches: 
for instance, when the inflexible Mrs Touchett’s mellowing with age is ex- 
pressed as a case of stooping to the contingent: *... Isabel had reason to believe 
... that as she [Mrs Touchett] advanced in life she made more of these con- 
cessions to the sense of something obscurely distinct from convenience—more 
of them than she independently exacted. She was learning to sacrifice con- 
sistency to considerations of that inferior order for which the excuse must 
be found in the particular case.’ (Ch. XXI.) 
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bohm. The passage is useful, however, for showing the kind of 
‘statement’ that was becoming the staple of James’s writing in the 
later novels; and this leads one to inquire whether some light on this 
distinctive aspect of his late style might not be derived from his 
other writings of the period, in particular the Letters and the Pre- 
faces. . 

The Prefaces indeed shed all the light one needs. There, where the 
subject matter allows every freedom to James's generalizing power, 
the logical and philosophical phraseology is at least as prominent as 
the sensuous and pictorial. There he speaks of ‘the confidence of the 
dramatist strong in the sense of his postulate’, of ‘the quality in- 
volved in the given case or supplied by one’s data’, of the problem of 
artistic unity as a problem of ‘the order, the reason, the relation, of 
presented aspects’; and yields to passionate utterances about ‘the 
baseness of the arbitrary stroke, the touch without its reason’. (‘The 
sense of a system saves the painter from the baseness of the arbitrary 
stroke, the touch without its reason. . . .’) The individual force of 
such phrases is best appreciated in their immediate contexts; but the 
general context of them all is James’s theory of the art of the novel, 
whose main doctrines revolve about three seminal principles. These 
are not easy to define, or even to name, in a sentence. The key-words, 
however, are ‘aspects’, ‘conditions’, and ‘(internal) relations’; and 
to discover the full meaning of these terms in the Jamesian critical 
canon is to discover at once the laws of construction (the ‘logic’) and 
the view of reality (the ‘metaphysics’) implicit in the world created 
in James’s late novels; than which nothing, perhaps, is more illum- 
inating for an understanding of their modus operandi. 


2 


That art concerns itself to render the world of appearances; that 
these appearances exist only in the consciousness, indeed, are the 
content of the consciousness, of human observers; that the world of 
art, therefore, is a beautiful representation of the appearances 
present to a particular consciousness under particular conditions; 
and the artist’s (novelist’s) overriding task is, consequently, to ex- 
hibit in the concrete, with the greatest possible completeness and 
consistency, and vividness and intensity, the particular world of 
appearances accessible to a. particular consciousness under the 
specific conditions created for it by the novelist: these are the 
elements of James’s theory of art. 


Nor is it difficult, once the elements have been grasped, to see how 
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_ this fundamental view gives rise to those peculiar technical problems 
to which so many pages of the Prefaces and the Letters are devoted. 
Shall the story be presented through a single consciousness, with no 
‘going behind’ of any but this single centre of consciousness? Or, 
shall there be more than one centre of consciousness, used ‘alternat- 
ingly’ or ‘successively’, but always with the same rigour, always, 
that is, keeping the presented world fixed within the compass of that 
‘reflector’, never allowing a single apprehension to slip in that could 
not be seen to belong by intrinsic necessity to that consciousness 
under those limitations? ‘To make the presented occasion’, writes 
James in the Preface to The Awkward Age, ‘tell all its story itself, 
remain shut up in its own presence, and yet on that patch of staked- 
out ground become thoroughly interesting and remain thoroughly 
clear. is a process not remarkable, no doubt, so long as a very light 
weight is laid on it, but difficult enough to inspire great adroitness as 
soon as the elements to be dealt with begin at all to “‘size up”.’ 

The ‘coercive charm’ (as James explains in the same Preface) of 
this mode of conceiving and executing the fictive art is that it places 
the novelist under the obligation, peculiarly binding, to present ex- 
haustively the limiting conditions of the protagonist centre of con- 
sciousness. For the conditions must be exhaustive in order that it 
should be evident what apprehensions—what perceptions, what 
judgments, what responses — in the particular situation in which it is 
placed are and are not possible to it; or (better), what apprehensions 
must and cannot but be accessible to it in the particular situation in 
which it is placed. And that ‘situation’ itself is compounded of other 
persons each hedged about with his own limiting conditions; and 
these too must be exhaustively rendered, in order that their collec- 
tive ‘limiting’ effect upon the centre of consciousness through which 
the action is being unfolded may be exhibited as necessary and in- 
evitable. That, for the novelist, is the only way of defining his centre 
of consciousness, and consequently (as we shall see) the only way of 
defining the ‘aspect’ or ‘point of view’ under which the world in that 
particular novel is being presented. And to accomplish all this is, for 
the novelist, the ultimate test of his verisimilitude, the whole busi- 
ness, for him, of holding the mirror up to nature. The ‘beautiful diffi- 
culty’ of it all James discusses in the Preface to The Princess Casa- 
massima, among other places. ‘Extreme and attaching always’, he 
notes there, speaking of the special problems presented by his little 
Hyacinth Robinson, ‘the difficulty of fixing at a hundred points the 
place where one’s impelled bonhomme may feel enough and “know” 
enough—or be in the way of learning enough—for his maximum 
dramatic value without feeling and knowing too much for his mini- 
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mum verisimilitude, his\proper fusion with the fable. This is the 
charming, the tormenting, the eternal little matter to be made right, 
in all the weaving of silver threads and tapping on golden nails. .. .’ 


3 

If we turn our attention from the reflector to the reflected, a fresh 
view of James’s late method presents itself. Not only is it the world 
of appearance, not reality, that a given centre of consciousness is 
conscious of; but it is, always, the world of appearances under this 
or that ‘aspect’, under this or that set of ‘conditions’. The limiting 
conditions, or determinants, of the reflecting consciousness find (or 
create) their counterpart in the object: the particular reflection, or 
appearance, of the real that the given consciousness can offer bears 
the mark of its 'miting conditions or determinants. 

It may be supposed that this is to say no more than that every pro- 
tagonist can necessarily (and obviously) give only a ‘partial’ view of 
the world—‘from his point of view’, ‘as he sees it’ are some of the 
common phrases. And in a sense this is true; and perhaps James is 
doing no more than refine upon these common notions. Yet it is 
more, since the refinement is a matter of pursuing the method to its 
furthest logical limit—a process that always yields uncommon 
results; and in this instance the result is a method of presentation so 
organically, so necessarily and inescapably, dramatic that one 
searches in vain for anything comparable in the history of the novel, 
and turns in the end to the great dramatists for the right kind of 
measure.° 

But the common notion of the ‘partial’ will not, in any case, meet 
the Jamesian case. For it would not be true to say that the Jamesian 
centres of consciousness are ‘partial’ in the ordinary sense: in the 
sense of being ‘limited’, having this or that obvious blind spot, this or 
that obvious patch of stupidity or perversity or inconsequentiality, 
which shuts out from their vision some portion of the world. They 
see ‘everything’, these remarkable consciousnesses of the late novels: 
‘everything’ is a word that frequently recurs, to denote the excess of 
light, of sheer intelligibility, with which, for them, the world is 
flooded. They are intensely perceptive, intensely analytical, and mir- 


3 James's notorious failure as a playwright does not in the least reflect upon 
his powers as a dramatist. He was there attempting to write for the theatre: 
and for a theatre dominated by a dramatic convention (the roth century 
‘naturalist’ convention) that was, to him, uncongenial to a degree almost 
totally incapacitating. A great dramatist will turn to whatever genre happens 
in his own time to offer him, by virtue of its superior vitality, freedom, and 
flexibility, the best opportunities for the exercise of his gift; and The 
Awkward Age is one of the great dramatic works in the English language. 
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aculously articulate. They are always lucid and ironical, never, that 
is, muddled or tediously portentous. They are all possessed of a limit- 
less curiosity and detachment, which renders their perceptions and 
analyses intensely enjoyable to themselves even while they burn in 
purgatorial fires—indeed, particularly when the immediate object 
of the detached curiosity is their own present suffering.* They are 
generous and fearless; earnest without being boring; delicate without 
_ loss of candour; civil and kind and good-humoured, and never senti- 

mental; and intent, with a strange passionate intentness, upon know- 
ing themselves to the last limit of their powers, and acting upon that 
knowledge with an absolute consistency —as if to fail in this were 
an ultimate kind of outrage. They are indeed superior people, col- 
lectively, perhaps, the human intelligence at its furthest reach. They 
can hardly, therefore, be ‘limited’ in the ordinary sense. 

And yet: even at its furthest reach, the human intelligence, as it is 
human, can only see ‘partially’; for it is, after all, limited. But by 
what, in this instance? What could ‘limit’ such intelligences, which 
seem to be as free, luminous, and comprehensive as those of angels? 
The answer is, by that which marks the division between men, even 
the most prodigious men, and angels, what old-fashioned moralists 
have called ‘the passions’. And to match the beauty and refinement 
of their virtues, the destructive passions, in those late novels, appear 
in their most refined, most subtle, forms: forms under which it is 
ever so difficult to recognize them as destructive at all, or even dan- 
gerous; and, under these forms, so inseparably bound up with the 
virtues that it is not at all easy to make out at what point they cease 
to be graces and become sins. The sins—or better, perhaps, the vir- 
tues in their sinful aspect —can, in any event, be named. The first is 
pride, with its attendant perversity and hauteur: the damnable 
damning pride of an Isabel Archer, a Fleda Vetch, a Nanda Brooken- 
ham, a Milly Theale. The next is boredom, the terrible hovering 
ennui of the Prince and Charlotte in The Golden Bowl, of the Parisian 
beau monde in The Ambassadors, of Lord Mark in The Wings of the 
Dove and his well-bred friends murmuring ‘I say, Mark’ at the lun- 
cheon parties in Lancaster Gate. And close to the boredom lies their 
revulsion from stupidity and vulgarity, which they always hate so 
much more than they love truth and goodness. And then there is the 
cankerous sexual passion—conspicuously in evidence in The 


4 In his Notes to The Ivory Tower, James makes the point explicitly in con- 
nection with his hero Gray Fielder’s betrayal: ‘. . . He really enjoys getting so 
detached from it as to be able to have it before him for observation and 
wonder as he does, and I must make the point very much of how this fairly 


soothes and relieves him... .’ 
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Awkward Age, but also, though more elusively, in The Ambassadors 

and The Golden Bow!—that ultimately finds no delight in the aspira- 
tion of the beloved after perfect knowledge and perfect goodness, 
but instead seeks as its object the imperfect and the incomplete, the 
patches of nescience, and the residual mystery in the beloved. (This 
is the reason that Nanda Brookenham is the type of the unmarriage- 
able girl.) And, comprehending all these, there is the last infirmity of 
these noble spirits, their worship of the beautiful, that infernal 
aestheticism by which—James lets us know in each of those last 
novels—such men believe themselves saved but are in fact damned. 
‘You've all of you here’, remarks Strether in Gloriana’s garden— 

‘You've all of you here so much visual sense that you’ve somehow 
all “run” to it. There are moments when it strikes one that you 
haven’t any other.’ 

‘Any moral’, little Bilham explained, watching serenely, across the 
garden, the several femmes du monde. ‘But Miss Barrace has a moral 
distinction’, he kindly continued; speaking for Strether’s benefit no 
less than for her own. 

‘Have you?’ Strether, scarce knowing what he was about, asked of 
her almost eagerly. 

‘Oh not a distinction’ —she was mightily amused at his tone—‘Mr 
Bilham’s too good. But I think I may say a sufficiency. Yes, a suf- 
ficiency. . . . | daresay, moreover,’ she pursued with an interested 
gravity, ‘that I do, that we all do here, run too much to mere eye. But 
how can it be helped? We’re all looking at each other—and in the 
light of Paris one sees what things resemble. That’s what the light 
of Paris seems always to show. It’s the fault of the light of Paris— 
dear old light!’ 

‘Dear old Paris!’ little Bilham echoed. 

‘Everything, everyone shows’, Miss Barrace went on. 

‘But for what they really are?’ Strether asked. 

‘Oh, I like your Boston “reallys’’! But sometimes— yes.’ 

‘Dear old Paris then!’ Strether resignedly sighed while for a 
moment they looked at each other... .’5 

The Prince in The Golden Bow] also has a sufficiency of the moral 
sense —as he tells Mrs Assingham, with disarming candour, at the 
very beginning of the story: 

‘.... I should be interested’, she presently remarked, ‘to see some 
sense you don’t possess.’ 

Well, he produced one on the spot. ‘The moral, dear Mrs Assing- 
ham. I mean, always, as you others consider it. I’ve of course some- 


5 The Ambassadors, Book V, Ch. I. 
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thing that in our poor dear backward Rome sufficiently passes for it. 
But it’s no more like yours than the tortuous stone staircase — half- 
ruined into the bargain—in some castle of our quattrocento is like 
the “lightning elevator” in one of Mr Verver’s fifteen-storey build- 
ings. Your moral sense works by steam—it sends you up like a 
rocket. Ours is slow and steep and unlighted, with so many of the 
steps missing that — well, that it’s as short, in almost any case, to turn 
round and come down again.’ 

‘Trusting’, Mrs Assingham smiled, ‘to get up some other way?” 

‘Yes—or not to have to get up at all. However,’ he added, ‘I told 
you that at the beginning. . . .’* 

But he finds, in the end, that he has to get up, and that his poor dear 
backward Roman moral sense is not really sufficient for the pur- 
pose: 

‘.. Charlotte was in pain, Charlotte was in torment, but he him- 
self had given her reason enough for that; and, in respect to the rest 
of the whole matter of her obligation to follow her husband, that 
personage and she, Maggie, had so shuffled away every link between 
consequence and cause, that the intention remained, like some 
famous poetic line in a dead language, subject to varieties of inter- 
pretation. What renewed the obscurity was her strange image of 
their common offer to him, her father’s and her own, of an oppor- 
tunity to separate from Mrs Verver with the due amount of form— 
and all the more that he was, in so pathetic a way, unable to treat 
himseif to a quarrel with it on the score of taste. Taste in him, as a 
touchstone, was now all at sea; for who could say but that one of 
her fifty ideas, or perhaps forty-nine of them wouldn't be, exactly, 
that taste by itself, the taste he had always conformed to, had no 
importance whatever? ...’’ 

This, then, is how James’s centres of consciousness in the late 
novels came to be ‘limited’ after all, and able to give only a ‘partial’ 
view of the whole, only this or that ‘aspect’ of the world of appear- 
ances. It is, of course, reassuringly in accordance with the traditional 
practice of novelists and dramatists that the fatal limitation should 
be introduced by the irruption of the passions into the clear stream 
of intelligence. What distinguishes James from others is the degree 
of intelligence that he allows his centres of consciousness. By allow- 
ing so much, he risks at every moment the annihilation of the very 
possibility of destructive passion: one more turn of the screw, one 
feels, and they will be angelic intelligences; and that will be the end 


6 The Golden Bowl, Ch. II. 


7 ibid., Ch. XLI. 
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of all story and drama.* James, in short, makes it all as difficult as 
possible for himself. Given so much light, what in the world (he has 
to ask himself) will they not see? Where, in such a noontide of light, 
can the shadow fall? And since they are al] bathed in this noontide 
radiance, how are shadows and shadows to be differentiated? What, 
in each instance, are to be the ‘beautiful determinants’ of the shadow 
that actually falls? And—the final and supreme problem: how shall 
each set of beautiful determinants beautifully determine every other 
set; and determine it ‘without remainder’ —so completely, that is, as 
to leave not the minutest interval, not a single point at which there 
might be a ‘leak of interest’?* These are the ‘difficulties’ in which 
James in the late novels is constantly rejoicing; and they are the 
difficulties created by, and inherent in, what he called ‘the blest 
operation . . . of my Dramatic Principle, my law of successive 
Aspects’.'° 


4 


From ‘the law of successive Aspects’ it is an easy passage to the 
last intricacy of James’s theory of the fictive art, his doctrine of 
‘internal relations’. That a work of art must have a beginning, a 
middle and an end; that one thing must follow from another as 
‘inevitably’ as possible; that causes (in a novel, ‘motivation’) must 
be commensurate with effects, and the ‘objective correlative’ ade- 
quate to the ‘subjective’ content; that a work of art, in short, must 
be an ‘organic whole’, not a mere mechanical contrivance: these are 


* James himself, in the Preface to The Princess Casamassima, recognizes ‘the 
danger of filling too full any supposed and above all any obviously limited 
vessel of consciousness’: ‘. . . If persons either tragically of comically embroiled 
with life allow us the comic or tragic value of their embroilment in propor- 
tion as their struggle is a measured and directed one, it is strangely true, none 
the less, that beyond a certain point they are spoiled for us by this carrying of 
a due light. They may carry too much of it for our credence, for our com- 
passion, for our derision. They may be shown as knowing and feeling too much 
—not certainly for their remaining remarkable, but for their remaining 
‘natural’ and typical, for their having the needful communities with our 
precious liability to fall into traps and be bewildered. It seems probable that 
if we were never bewildered there would never be a story to tell about us... .’ 


**... There is nothing so deplorable as a work of art with a leak in its interest; 
and there is no such leak of interest as through commonness of form. Its op- 
posite, the found (because the sought-for) form is the absolute citadel and 


tabernacle of interest. . . .’ (Letter to Hugh Walpole, Letters ed. Percy Lub- 
bock, Vol. II, page 246.) 


10 Notes to The Ivory Tower. 
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among the most important commonplaces of our current critical 
theory. James in the Prefaces is affirming all this, and much more. 
What he adds (as before) is his vastly profounder understanding of 
all that these critical commonplaces imply, and his incomparably 
exact analysis of their meaning for the practising novelist. Indeed, 
the understanding and the analyses are derived, in the first and last 
“instance, from his own practice as a novelist, and for this reason the 
light that his critical pronouncements throw upon the method of the 
late novels can scarcely be exaggerated. 

In Preface after Preface James lays down the fundamental condi- 
tion of the fictive art. The ‘painter’ must create a world in which 
nothing shall ‘happen’ but by an ineluctable necessity: ineluctable 
in the sense that all that ‘follows’ was already ‘present in’ the con- 
ditions laid down at the beginning, so that the ‘story’ is in the nature 
of an unfolding, an exfoliation, of all that was from the beginning 
‘involved in’ the donnée. The process is beautifully described in the 
Preface to The Portrait of a Lady, where James reflects upon ‘the 
whole matter of growth, in one’s imagination’ of such a subject as 
his ‘engaging young woman’, Isabel Archer. ‘These are the fascina- 
tions of the fabulist’s art’, he writes there, ‘these lurking forces of ex- 
pansion, these necessities of upspringing in the seed, these beautiful 
determinations, on the part of the idea entertained, to grow as tall as 
possible, to push into the light and the air and thickly flower there. 
_. 2 It follows that the necessity of the action can never be merely 
asserted but must always be exhibited: ‘The novelist who doesn’t 
represent, and represent “all the time”, is lost’. Every part of the 
action, that is, must always be shown to belong ‘intrinsically’ to 
‘the given case’; and shown to belong thus intrinsically by the most 
exact rendering of the ‘given’ conditions; so that it may be evident 
to all that nothing can happen as a consequence of those conditions 
but what does in fact happen. The deliberate extinction of all alter- 
natives, however desolating in life, is the vital principle of every 
work of art that has been, in any strict sense, achieved. Wherever 
there is a ‘leak’, there is failure; and for the artist who has learnt the 
lesson of the master and cares for nothing but perfection, the dis- 
tinction between partial failure and total failure is merely verbal. 

But the doctrine of ‘internal relations’ is not only a logical prin- 
ciple, which James discovered to be the central principle of his 
‘method’ in the late novels. It is also a view of reality, a metaphysical 
principle; and it is in this character that it makes a memorable ap- 
pearance at an important point in The Ambassadors. Strether is en- 
gaged in his great show-down with Sarah Pocock, and is pleading 
for recognition of Madame de Vionnet's services to Chad. ‘Why, 
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when a woman’s at once so charming and beneficent . . .’, he begins. 
But Mrs Pocock takes him up on the ground of her Woolett meta- 
physic of straight and simple dichotomies: “You can sacrifice 
mothers and sisters to her without a blush on purpose to feel the 
more, and take from you the straighter, how you do it?” Whereupon 
Strether invokes, in his ultimate defence, another view of experi- 
ence, totally distinct from Mrs Pocock’s, which she will never under- 
stand—a view that sees all reality as a tissue of implications, where 
everything is internally related with everything else, and causal 
sequences of the kind that direct Mrs Pocock’s thinking are never 
more than arbitrary and therefore ultimately false; and a single life 
is never long enough to make out even a fraction of what is implied 
by its own most significant experience. Strether replies: ‘. . . I don’t 
think there’s anything I have done in such a calculated way as you 
describe. Everything has come as a sort of indistinguishable part of 
everything else. Your coming out belonged closely to my having 
come before you, and my having come was a result of our general 
state of mind. Our general state of mind had proceeded, on its side, 
from our quiet ignorance, our queer misconceptions and confusions 
—from which, since then, an inexorable tide of light seems to have 
floated us into our perhaps still queerer knowledge. Don’t you like 
your brother as he is? he went on... ** 

To understand the vital place of the doctrine of ‘internal relations’ 
in James’s view of reality as a whole and the world of human rela- 
tions in particular is to understand also the logical place in the 
method of the late novels of the famous ‘obliqueness’, or ‘indirect- 
ness’, of presentation. If, for the novelist, the business of intimating 
(and never more than intimating) the reality beneath the appear- 
ances is the business of unfolding all that is implicit in ‘the given 
case’; if, therefore, personal identity (the ‘individual’) is nothing 
other than that which emerges from the process of unfolding the 
implications of the donnée; and emerges, not as something distinct 
from the tissue of implications, but as ‘the tissue’ itself —for the in- 
dividual is the sum total of his determinants, or conditions, when 
(but only when) the full meaning, the full implications, of those 
determinants have been fully understood and exhibited: if this is the 
fundamental logic of James’s mature thinking, the method of 
‘oblique’ or ‘indirect’ presentation is only another instance of that 
high, rare consequentiality which is the characteristic expression of 
his genius; and not (as some have thought) a mere perversity, or the 
result of a ‘hypertrophy of sensibility’, or—as at least one lady 
thought—a form of self-indulgence made possible by having Miss 
11 The Ambassadors, Book X, Ch. 3. 
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Bosanquet to dictate to from ten o’clock to one o’clock each day. 

James’s own reflections, in the concluding passage of the Preface 
to The Wings of the Dove, upon ‘his instinct everywhere for the in- 
direct presentation of his main image’ has, one suspects, been sadly 
misleading to some of his critics. James remarks there ‘how again 
and again, I go but a little way with the direct—that is, with the 
straight exhibition of Milly: it resorts for relief, this process, 
wherever it can, to some kinder, some merciful indirection. . . . All 
of which proceeds . . . from her painter’s tenderness of imagination 
about her, which reduces him to watching her, as it were, through 
the successive windows of other people’s interest in her’. This has 
been taken as a confession of sheer incapacity for the ‘direct’, and 
the consequent evasion of ‘directness’ in the late novels. (And since 
it is known that Milly Theale is a rendering of the beloved cousin 
Mary Temple, it has been taken as a confession also of the ‘sentimen- 
tality’ that some readers have found in the portrayal of Milly 
Theale.) But it is none of these. The passage refers to a thoroughly 
deliberated, wholly intrinsic, aspect of James’s late method; and, so 
far from being a confession of weakness, points rather to the kind of 
freedom of speculation upon his own practice that an artist as secure 
as James in the attested virtues of his method might well feel himself 
able to afford. To examine to what extent the virtues of the method 
are attested by The Wings of the Dove must belong to a future essay. 

In a memorable exchange of letters with H. G. Wells’’, James set 
down an obiter dictum concerning the nature of art that might, at 
first sight, seem to imply philosophical commitments of an alarming 
kind. ‘It is art that makes life’, he writes to Wells, ‘makes interest, 
makes importance, for our consideration and application of these 
things, and I know of no substitute whatever for the force and 
beauty of its process.’ One is put in mind of another famous obiter 
dictum, 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live, 

and one wonders how near James is to dropping into the abyss of 
‘idealism’, from which (philosophers warn us) no traveller returns. 

Whatever may be the philosophical difficulties of the position, it is, 
at any rate, a position consistent with the logic of ‘internal relations’ 
that James’s thinking in his late period everywhere exhibits. To say 
that ‘art makes life’ is to say that the artist at once creates the con- 
ditions in which life can be ‘ideally’ exhibited and exhibits it thus 
‘ideally’ by exploring and articulating the fullest implications of 


12 The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock, Vol. II, pp. 503-8. 
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‘the given case’. Life is made to yield its fullest, richest meanings 
when subjected to the artistic ‘process’; indeed, to the extent that 
life is significant, meaningful, intelligible at all, it has to that extent 
already been brought under the beautiful dominion of art. Art, then, 
makes life by making meaning; and it ‘makes’ meaning by discover- 
ing the full implications of the donnée, by creating the conditions in 
which those implications may most beautifully and instructively 
unfold themselves. And by doing this, it exhibits life at its maximum 
intensity, at its highest reaches of ‘interest’ and ‘amusement’. That 
is why also (James elsewhere remarks)** those centres of conscious- 
ness that are endowed with ‘the power to be finely aware and richly 
responsible’ yield most to the attentive reader: because ‘their being 
finely aware—as Hamlet and Lear, say, are finely aware— makes 
absolutely the intensity of their adventure, gives the maximum of 
sense to what befalls them’. 

To pursue the implications of a ‘given case’ as far and as deep as 
James does in the late novels is to court, constantly, the last haunt- 
ing fear that all powerfully reflective minds are heir to. It is the fear 
of ceasing, at some point—a point wholly and heart-breakingly in- 
determinable—to ‘read out’ of the given case what is really there, 
and, instead, ‘read into’ it some part of the contents of one’s own 
mind. James speaks of this several times in Notes of a Son and a 
Brother, with a modesty very touching. ‘I have to reckon’, he writes, 
recalling his impressions of a visit to Mr Frank Sanborn’s progressive 
school at Concord: 

‘I have to reckon with the trick of what I used irrepressibly to 
read into things in front of which I found myself, for gaping pur- 
poses, planted by some unquestioned outer force: it seemed so pre- 
scribed to me, so imposed on me, to read more, as through some 
ever-felt claim for roundness of aspect and intensity of effect in 
presented matters, whatever they might be, than the conscience of 
the particular affair itself was perhaps developed enough to ask of 
ity 
And in another passage he speaks of his ‘wasteful habit or trick of a 
greater feeling for people’s potential propriety or felicity or full ex- 
pression than they seemed able to have themselves’.!> The doubt, 
metaphysically considered, may indeed be ultimate. But, fortunate- 
ly, we are not without empirical remedy. We have only to read those 
late novels with the kind of attention they invite to receive all the 


13 Preface to The Princess Casamassima. 
14 Notes of a Son and a Brother. Ch. VII. 
15 jbid., Ch. II. 
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reassurance we need that ‘the wasteful trick or habit’ has been vin- 
dicated by its poetic fruits. 

_ It remains to say a word about the question of the sources of 
James’s view of reality and its essential logic as these have been out- 
lined here. It will be evident that it has affinities with the so-called 
idealist philosophies of the nineteenth century; and it is possible that 


~ James was aware of the connection—if his use of the logical terms 


and images I drew attention to at the beginning of this essay may be 
taken as a mark of such an awareness. I have thought it safer, how- 
ever, to proceed on the hypothesis that he didn’t ‘get it’ from any- 
where, or anybody, in particular: neither from Hegel, nor F. H. 
Bradley, nor from his brother William’s Pragmatism,’* and least of 
all from his father’s Swedenborgian ‘system’.’’ He ‘got it’ from the 
ambient air of nineteenth-century speculation, whose main current 
was the preoccupation with the phenomenon of self-consciousness. 
To this air he had been exposed from his earliest years. The animat- 
ing intellectual atmosphere of his remarkable home, and the whole 
circle of gifted friends and relation commemorated in the pages of 
Notes of a Son and a Brother, made perhaps the heaviest contribu- 
tion to Henry James’s philosophical development. But he must have 
received much also from the studies he pursued at home and abroad 
(and pursued rather more systematically than the circumstance of 
the young Jameses’ desultory education would lead one to suppose), 
before he finally settled in England and entered upon his career as a 
novelist. After that, the sources of his ‘thought’ were identically the 
same with the sources of his life’s experience and his literary ex- 
perience. James always took his ‘thought’ in solution, never neat: 
and therefore found what he wanted, and in the form in which he 
best liked to receive it, in the works of his fellow-novelists and the 
conversation of men and women. He read such contemporary 
masters of his art as Balzac, Turgenev, Tolstoy, and George Eliot — 
and a good many also of the humbler practitioners like W. D. 
Howells, Paul Bourget, Mrs Humphrey Ward, and his dear friend 
Edith Wharton — with a passion of interest that stands out in marked 
contrast with his always languid response to the ‘systems’ of system- 
atic philosophers, his father’s ‘system’ not excepted. And though it 


16 He read with admiration, however, William James’s Pragmatism and The 
Meaning of Truth, and declared himself ‘lost in wonder of the extent to 
which I had all my life (like M. Jourdain) unconsciously pragmatized.’ 


17 Mr Quentin Anderson, writing on Henry James and the New Jerusalem (in 
The Kenyon Review, Autumn 1946), takes a different view of the connection 
between Henry James’s thought and his father’s. I hope to-show in a later 
essay that Mr Anderson’s thesis cannot be sustained. 
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is true that the conversation of the society he moved in in London 
was not especially rich in ‘ideas’ (owing to the dislike of the English 
for ‘criticism’ and ‘keen analysis’"*), it was also true that the 
English were not incapable of using ‘ideas’, of incorporating them, 
as it were, into their routine day-to-day intellectual acts. There was 
much, therefore, that a mind like James’s, a mind ‘as receptive . . . 
of any scrap of enacted story or evoked picture as it was closed to 
the dry or abstract proposition’, could learn from intercourse with 
them. And interacting with all these influences, there was James's 
own prodigious speculative power, the power to generalize to the 
furthest limit the particulars of experience, and to render these, 
without loss of particularity, in the light of the most inclusive 
generality. 

When it happens to be the particulars of the human condition that 
a man is concerned to render, his pursuit of the highest generality is 
also and at the same time a search for the deepest grounds of human 
conduct and human aspiration. He seeks to discover the most com- 
prehensive standpoint from which the most permanent elements of 
human experience may be rendered most completely intelligible; 
and in the very pursuit of this end, finds himself committed to a 
particular logic and a particular metaphysic. For it is a single quest 
that he is engaged upon, which in its logical or philosophical aspect 
shows as a pursuit of the highest generality and in its poetic aspect 
as a search for that which is at once the ground and the end of man’s 
life. ; 

In a mind, however, as ‘intensely watchful of its own acts and 
shapings’ as James’s, a mind which ‘thinks while it feels, in order to 
understand, and then to generalize that feeling’, no single feature of 
its own activities can escape its intense watchfulness. Consequently, 
the logic of its own most comprehensive view of the condition of 
man becomes for it a distinct object of perception; and it is this per- 
ception, the perception of the logical structure, the logical proper- 
ties, of his own responses to the world, that James records in those 
curious terms and images that were the starting point of the present 
essay. But, further: his perceptions of the world itself and his per- 
ception of the logic of his perceptions of the world ‘happen’ simul- 
taneously, are the parts of a single comprehensive experience. And 
this means that in a mind like James’s the philosophical or logical 
interest is all of a piece with the poetic, the concrete, the human. 
They can only be distinguished but never divided. 


‘® See his letter to William James, dated 8 March, 1870. (Letters, Vol. I 
pp. 26-7). 2 
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Sir, 

The letter from Dr John Cruickshank in the May number of The 
London Magazine must increase the fears of those who are already 
suspicious of the university critics he is attempting to defend. Mr 
Eliot’s point was surely that a magazine aimed at a fairly wide 
educated public is rather more important than a purely academic 
journal, and that good criticism which is intelligible to that public 
is not necessarily the same as criticism intended largely for other 
critics. What is alarming is the very real danger of the proliferation 
of criticism for its own sake; though things are not yet quite as bad 
as in America, where the Sewanee Review can publish a lengthy 
analysis of one stanza from an early poem by Eliot. Nevertheless, 
the implication behind Mr Cruickshank’s letter seems to be that 
writing poetry and writing criticism are interchangeable and 
equally valuable activities. One result of this attitude is the de- 
velopment of a new and somewhat marginal literary genre: the 
literary-critical poem, several examples of which have recently ap- 
peared in Essays in Criticism; this underlines Mr Spender’s excel- 
lent remark about criticism becoming a substitute muse. The es- 
sential beginning for a young man’s poetic career these days 
appears to be a first in English followed by the appearance of a 
booklet of cerebral poems from the Fantasy Press. 

Passing to Dr Cruickshank’s specific points: 

1. Admittedly several members of provincial universities have 
written good poetry and criticism. So have people who are not in 
academic jobs at all. What exactly is this supposed to prove? 

2. ‘Accurate factual knowledge is not in itself a disadvantage 
for the literary critic.’ Agreed; but does the most impeccable 
factual accuracy guarantee critical excellence? 

3. Dr Cruickshank considers that there should be more discus- 
sion between critics and ‘comparison of critical aims’. Personally, | 
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would suggest that what is needed at the moment is less criticism 
and less talk about criticism; this should benefit everyone except 
professional critics. Perhaps The London Magazine could follow 
Péguy’s example and include blank pages for silent meditation. 

4. ‘The practice of criticism can only benefit from an increased 
understanding of the principles of creation.’ Very true; and the 
principles of creation can only be really understood by those who 
create; which is why almost all the great English critics have also 
been poets. Matthew Arnold, it may be remembered, only took a 
second at Oxford and would presumably find it difficult to get a 
teaching post in the most provincial of our universities today. 

Dr Cruickshank’s final sentence contains the real give-away. He 
finds it ‘a happy augury for the future’ that among the future con- 
tributors to The London Magazine is the occupant of a university 
chair of literature. This, and not the fact that Mr X has already 
established himself as a good poet, novelist, or critic, appears to be 
sufficient to guarantee his respectability in Dr Cruickshank’s eyes. 
Newbattle Abbey College Bernard Bergonzi 


Sir, 
What's become of Daring? No, that is not his name, but I have seen 
for myself what has become of him. You will remember that when 
young his charm, intelligence, and talent made him known: it was 
not only his friends who were expectant as well as admiring. It 
could reasonably have been hoped that he would enrich the litera- 
ture of his generation and influence the young by his example. What 
happened? Presumably for economic reasons he decided to play safe, 
and took a post in a provincial university. He is still there. His early 
writings are forgotten. His academic publications show accurate 
learning but have made little impression, and outside the city and 
university of Redbrick he is now hardly known. What is he like? He 
seems dim, and slightly soured. Nine authors out of ten suffer from a 
wounded and (in Chekhov's words) a vindictive and implacable 
vanity: perhaps Daring is one of the sufferers. It must be a terrible 
thing for a man to get used to—that he has fallen out of the avant- 
garde on to the shelf. Was it Daring’s fault, or Redbrick’s? Was it 
lack of stamina, or lack of nourishing soil and air in which to grow? 
Perhaps I do not have sufficient knowledge of your country to find 
the answer. I am a Canadian citizen with literary and academic in- 
terests, and have had the opportunity of visiting some of your cities 
and less ancient universities. The metropolitan name and nature of 
The London Magazine encourage me to ask you, sir, whether I am 
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_ wrong in thinking that those cities and universities look too much 


towards London. If they do so, what are the reasons? | have already 
used the word provincial. To me it seems archaic, hardly usable now 
in a small, overpopulated country with quick communications, a 
democracy that appears real and in running order, with a prompt 
and universal diffusion of news and ideas. But is there not still a kind 
of provincialism in the places I am speaking of? 

I know that the Manchester Guardian is one of the world’s best 


newspapers: I respect and admire it. I know that in several of your 


cities enthusiastic attention is often paid to contemporary develop- 
ments in the arts— more perhaps to music than literature or painting. 
(I do not include sculpture because, with rare exceptions, I believe 
that the British are deficient in those sensuous and tactile gifts 
which the practice and appreciation of the art of sculpture de- 
mands.) But is it not true that young men and women of any literary 
ability or ambition are drawn to London as by a magnet? And if it is 
true, is it not a pity? And does it not mean that they have found their 
surroundings stale, unprofitable, and unfertilizing? Why are they not 
nourished by the richness of local tradition and vigour of local life? 

In Canada and the United States I have seen something of the 
weaknesses of academic life and character—narrowness, pedantry, 
self-importance, ignorance, dullness, earnestness, false standards of 
taste. But somehow I did not expect to find in Britain, with her 
peerless poetic past, aspirant literary students looking vainly for 
lively stimulus from their instructors. | hate to see the tendrils of a 
young intelligence groping for the support which makes growth 
possible and getting hold of nothing but the accepted ideas, split 
hairs, and pedantic trivia accumulated by some frustrated littérateur 
envious of true creativeness. 

Too, I have been struck by the misplaced and no doubt consequent 
admirations of many of the students. Taken in by current cant about 
‘the modern dilemma’, and with their unguided fancies matched by 
uncorrected bad manners, they are wanting in admiration for 
writers who are admirable and in veneration for those who are 
venerable. They have startled me at times by their ignorance of 
British writers who have been stars in my sky since I was in high 
school. I caused astonishment in one place among specialist students 
of English literature (of whom I am one) by saying that I was more 
interested in Dekker, Hawker and Flecker than in Kafka, Lorca and 
Rilke; in another by praising Edmund Blunden as a critic of learning 
and humanity, and a poet of true feeling, resourceful in metrical 
technique; and in a third by drawing attention to the keen pathos, 
copious originality of detail, and religious feeling in the poetry of 
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John Betjeman. They had unbelievably thought of Blunden as a 
fogey and of Betjeman as a clown. 

I know there are exceptions. I know of at least one fine poet who 
lectures in a new university— though I do not know what it will do 
to him, or he to it. I have seen signs of eagerness and energy. And my 
zeal for the past, present and future of English writing has caused 
me to appear in this letter a fault-finder instead of voicing my ap- 
preciation of the warm hospitality and patient help I have received 
in my inquiries into things old and new. With you, sir, I leave my 
unanswered questions. England has given me some shocks, but also 
gratitude and hope. 


Richmond, Surrey Elsworth McQuaid 


Sir, 

I] am at present engaged in preparing a study of the literary career 
of Ford Madox (Hueffer) Ford (1873-1939) and would very much 
appreciate it if anyone possessing letters or other material concern- 
ing his life and work would communicate with me. 


New College, Oxford Frank MacShane 


Edward Ardizzone: ‘She may have a lot to forget, poor thing’ 
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JONATHAN SwIFT by John Middleton Murry. (Cape. 30s.) 


The life and writings of Swift must naturally interest and will cer- 
tainly perplex us; for both are extraordinary and impossible precise- 
ly to explain. The strength and violence of his satire go beyond any- 
thing else of this kind in English. Compared with him a writer such 
as George Orwell is only faintly protesting against inconsiderable 
iniquities. This Church of England clergyman meant what he said 
when he wrote to Pope ‘But principally I hate and detest that animal 
called Man, although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas and so 
forth’ and he almost meant what he said later in the same letter, ‘Oh! 
if the world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my 
Travels.’ Even more, though in a different way, did he hate and detest 
‘that animal’ called Woman; and here too his hatred and detestation 
went along with the deepest feelings of love and affection, unsatis- 
factorily and cruelly, to himself and others, as these feelings were 
expressed. Milton can write: 

Therefore God’s universal Law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe 
but Milton, who evidently enjoyed being married, appears as the 
kindliest of creatures when compared with the man who could 
write ‘When I began to consider that by copulating with one of the 
Yahoo species I had become a parent of more, it struck me with the 
utmost shame, confusion and horror’. Then there is his appalling 
cruelty to both the women whom he loved and who loved him; and 
yet Vanessa can write ‘I know your good-nature such, that you Ccan- 
not see any human creature miserable without being sensibly 
touched’. There is his desire and ability to dominate; and there is also 
his fine record as a champion of liberty in Ireland and his genuine 
concern for ‘the native Irish’. He was filled with that destructive 
pride which puts itself above God and nature; he was vindictive, and 
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on certain subjects pathologically beastly. Yet these great defects 
may have been necessary for the powerful achievements of his prose. 
For his more endearing qualities— tenderness, warmth of friendship, 
even, perhaps, a slight tincture of Christian feeling— might, had he 
chosen to develop them, have made him happy and kept him sane; 
but instead of this he wanted to be famous, to be obdurate and to be 
feared. In our own time, a psychiatrist might, perhaps, have been 
found to give him a more ‘normal’ view of ‘reality’, to persuade 
him to acknowledge rather than to suppress emotions which he 
shared with all mankind, even to prick the bubble of his pride. But 
then we should not have had Gulliver’s Travels. 

Swift's case-history can never be fully explained, but it will never 
cease to attract interest, sympathy and conjecture. Mr Middleton 
Murry has studied it with the greatest thoroughness and sanity. In 
particular he has made much of Swift's early youth, ‘the brief and 
neglected “romantic” period of his life’ when he adored Sir William 
Temple and believed, to quote Mr Murry, that ‘the authentic inspira- 
tion of poetry is enthusiasm for the Good—for virtue and inno- 
cence’. The analysis of the early poems and of Swift’s admiration and 
disappointed affection for Temple is masterly. Mr Murry truly writes 
‘what happens to a young man of genius at twenty-five and twenty- 
six is important’ and he has admirably shown us the importance to 
Swift of this particular period. In the last of the early poems, the 
one ‘Occasioned by Sir William Temple’s Illness and Recovery’, 
Swift appears, often in a most complicated way, to be cutting him- 
self free from a kind of idealism which he has found unsatisfactory 
and deceptive. It was the first but not the only time in his life when 
he did deliberate violence to something genuine in himself; and, as 
afterwards, the violent act is performed thoroughly, completely and 
irrevocably. In these words he addresses his Muse: 

And from this hour 

I here renounce thy visionary power; 

And since thy essence on my breath depends, 
Thus with a puff the whole delusion ends. 

In the next few years, after the break with Temple, came the 
episode of Varina, an episode which Mr Murry very rightly treats as 
having been of great importance. The letter proposing marriage to 
Varina is like nothing else in Swift, and it is sincere. It is a passionate 
profession of the belief that there is nothing in life better than mar- 
ried love. ‘Ambition, high appearance, friends and fortune, are all 
tasteless and insipid when they come in competition’. And later oc- 
cur some words which are terrifying in their prophetic import: 
‘Love, with the gall of too much discretion, is a thousand times 
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_ worse than with none at all’. The long and impassioned letter ends 
with a threat: ‘Only remember, that if you still refuse to be mine, 
you will quickly lose, for ever lose, him that is resolved to die as he 
has lived, all yours’. 

But Varina still temporized, making the mistake of not seeing that 
Swift meant precisely what he said. She attempted to renew rela- 
tions later, but it was too late. Swift was never again to make a free 
and open offer of himself to a woman. In future he would drink 
only of ‘the gall of too much discretion’. It was poison for Stella and 
for Vanessa and for himself. But for his masculine and tremendous 
prose style it may have acted as a kind of tonic. 

Certainly the differences in style, which Mr Murry notes, between 
the Tale of a Tub and the later Swift are very great. In the Tale, as Mr 
Murry says, the prose is like an exuberant poetry, the poetry of 
Aristopnanes or of Falstaff. It is perfectly brilliant, but not, like the 
later prose, absolutely devastating, although here and there, as in 
the passage about the woman being flayed alive, we have hints of 
what was to come. 

What was to come was frightening as well as brilliant. For though 
we may trace the sources of what is formidable in Gulliver’s Travels 
by inquiring into Swift’s political ambitions and disappointments, or 
his thwarted affections for Stella and for Vanessa, there remains 
something formidable in nature and in himself which he, more 
clearly than any other man, has exposed. No doubt that Swift exag- 
gerates; no doubt that some of his views are pathologically distorted. 
Yet he is exaggerating and distorting something which nevertheless 
exists. It is a fact that can be seen clearly if we compare the section 
on the Yahoos and Houyhnhnms with the section on Laputa. The 
latter is a failure and it fails because it is satire that is not based on 
truth; for however much one may dislike scientists and mathema- 
ticians, it is absurd to maintain that science and mathematics are 
foolish and unnecessary occupations. But it is not absurd to main- 
tain that man, in spite of his high pretentions, behaves often with a 
beastliness and loathsomeness that make him absolutely repellent. 
It is merely a fact that we like to forget. And, as Mr Murry makes 
clear, this is not the worst of it. It is impossible to summarize his ex- 
cellent account of the Travels, but one passage, on Book IV, will per- 
haps indicate what I mean. ‘It has’ he writes, ‘a kind of nightmare 
quality which abides in the mind, and makes it uneasy. To pin this 
effect of nightmare down to the Yahoos does not correspond to the 
impression, which emanates just as strongly from the Houyhnhnms 
themselves. They are more weird than the Yahoos, though they are 
not repulsive like them. Or they are repulsive in a quite different 
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way.’ More admirable tous (and even, it may be, to Swift) than these 
intolerable horses is, as Mr Murry points out, the character of Don 


Pedro who, even though he must officially be classed as a Yahoo, be- 
haves with ordinary human decency and courtesy. Perhaps, as Mr 


OO del al 


Murry suggests, Don Pedro is Arbuthnot, the Arbuthnot who wrote — 
‘Iam sure | can never forget you, till 1 meet with, what is impossible, — 
another, whose conversation I can delight so much in as Dr Swift's, | 


and yet that is the smallest thing I ought to value you for. That 


hearty sincere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity in all your ~ 


commerce, is what I am sure I can never find in another man’. 

One of the great merits of Mr Murry’s book is that he has shown 
us not only the terrifying Swift, but also the Swift that was seen by 
Arbuthnot and who showed himself, though she averted her eyes, 
to Varina. Mr Murry has not ‘solved the problem’ of Swift, but he 
has thrown more light on it than any other author I know, and if I 
have only emphasized one or two aspects of his study, this does not 
mean that many other aspects also are not deserving of attention and 
of congratulation. But so good a book should have an index. 

REX WARNER 


BITTER HONEYMOON and other stories by Alberto Moravia. (Secker 
and Warburg. ros. 6d.) 


This collection is impressive and enjoyable, but after reading it 
Moravia’s limitations are more noticeable than they would be after 
reading a single one of his novels, for the short stories are like eight 
footnotes to the longer books, and read together they inevitably 
reveal repetitions. Tired Courtesan, the weakest and crudest, shares 
the atmosphere of his first novel, The Time of Indifference; A Sick 
Boy’s Winter and The Fall, brilliant studies of adolescence, and in a 
very superficial way The Imbroglio, echo the mood of Agostino 
and Disobedience; The English Officer, like The Woman of Rome, is 
told from the point of view of a woman, and therefore in spite of its 
skill is not entirely convincing; and The Unfortunate Lover, Back to 
the Sea and the moving title story, in each of which a grown-up 
couple makes a pathetic attempt to achieve sexual harmony, are 
similar in theme to Conjugal Love. There is, however, nothing in the 
collection that recalls either The Fancy Dress Party, not at all a 
typical work, or that complex and ambitious novel The Conformist, 
both of which had political implications. All the stories in Bitter 
Honeymoon are about love; the subject is directly analysed in the 
adult stories, but it is obliquely approached in The Fall and A Sick 
Boy’s Winter, perhaps the finest in the book. Here two boys, one in a 
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sanatorium and one in a stuffy summer villa, both ill and both un- 
certain in the face of sexual experience, retreat into nightmarish 
fantasies, languid, morbid and poetic; Moravia has already proved in 
Two Adolescents that he is unrivalled at charting this particular 
voyage of the spirit. 

_ Moravia is a very readable writer and there is much in his work to 
-admire. He writes beautiful prose, his analysis of men in love is often 
subtle and profound, he is capable of controlled humour and simple 
compassion and the situations he describes are always interesting. 
Yet sometimes a worrying element intrudes —a note of contrivance. 
The Time of Indifference and The Woman of Rome tell enjoyable 
stories, but judged by high standards they do not seem sincere: the 
first reflects too faithfully the literary fashions of its period and the 
heroine-narrator of the second often betrays herself as, psychologi- 
cally, a female impersonator. The Conformist has magnificent 
moments, but the central idea, one that is intellectually interesting, 
makes an artificial framework for the characters, and imprisoned 
in this they lose something of spontaneous vitality. Even Conjugal. 
Love is based on an artificial premise, difficult to accept: the silly 
decision of the husband to have nothing to do with the wife whom 
he adores while he is writing a book. The short stories naturally have 
simpler plots and less ambitious themes than the novels, so in them 
the false note of contrivance is less apparent; but it is there all the 
same, and it becomes noticeable as the reader becomes familiar with 
Moravia’s attitude to love and his method of describing its manifes- 
tations. 

Moravia specializes in cataloguing the physical imperfections of 
his heroines, and repeatedly makes the point that it is because of 
rather than in spite of these blemishes that desire is aroused in his 
heroes. In the early story, Tired Courtesan, it is not surprising to find 
this poor woman’s back described as ‘an ancient desert of flesh’; but 
even Santina, the young femme fatale of The Imbroglio, has a body 
that is ‘thin and graceless’, ‘bony shoulders’, ‘jutting hips’, ‘lean, 
badly-shaped legs’; the expression of her swollen eyes betokens 
‘feeble-mindedness and greed’ and her tiny chin is ‘hardly visible be- 
neath her thick lower lip’. The mistress with whom The Unfortunate 
Lover is so desperately infatuated seems at one point to be almost 
conventionally good-looking; then we are suddenly told that her 
face ‘suggested to one’s mind the muzzle of a goat, a tame goat, mad 
and a trifle obscene’. In the short novel Disobedience Luca’s erotic 
education is begun by the governess ‘with her dull, inexpressive eyes 
set level with her face and always dark and bruised-looking, her 
over-pale, rather flabby cheeks, and her tumid, loose mouth, shaded 
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with dark down’, and is: continued by the nurse—‘her hips not 
round but almost square, with broad surfaces of flesh pressing 
against her nightgown; her back broad and thick; her arms gone 
flabby’. Similar phrases (‘flabby’—sfatto—is a favourite word) 
occur in most of the other novels and stories. 

When other writers emphasize such unflattering details as these 
they usually intend to convey either a fascinated disgust or an objec- 
tive detachment. Moravia is neither disgusted by the fact that his 
women, with their moustaches, sagging breasts, protruding teeth 
and flabby thighs, should be sexually attractive, nor detached from 
the effect of their appeal. He is aiming (and, it may be, rather self- 
consciously) at a subtle effect of Mediterranean wisdom, suggesting 
that he is interested in the fact of love rather than the spurious 
romantic attributes that surround it and change with the fashion of 
period and place. He makes the mistake, however, of overdoing it; 
he overworks the flabby arms and jutting hips until they become as 
meaningless as, for example, the blushes of a Victorian child-bride 
or the race-horse breeding of a Galsworthy heroine, or, in fact, any 
exaggerated romantic stereotype produced by a writer’s private sen- 
sibility. As in this case the romance is inverted it is easily accepted, 
for it makes the reader feel sophisticated; in particular, it makes the 
English reader feel that he is reading something foreign, typically 
Latin, and this may to some extent account for the fact that Moravia 
receives more attention in this country than other Italian novelists. 
Writing as he does about sex in a wise and serious way, he is 
eminently exportable. 

And certainly he writes about it very well—better, perhaps, when 
one comes to think of it, than any of his contemporaries. But one is 
conscious of a formula behind these stories, and as this skeleton 
plan becomes discernible beneath the attractive detail that covers 
it the impact of his talent loses freshness; any formula is in danger 
of eventually growing stale. He catches a man and a woman in a 
sexual crisis, where the ambiguousness of desire is stressed: a young 
man wants to leave his ageing mistress, yet is attracted by the fact 
that she is growing old; a young man believes himself infatuated 
with a vulgar, scheming girl, until he is seduced by his landlady; a 
man transfers his love from a frigid woman to a compliant girl whom 
he has persistently ignored; a husband, too late, falls hopelessly in 
love with the wife he has neglected for years; a girl on her honey- 
moon, in love with her husband, cannot bring herself to consummate 
the marriage. The success of the formula depends on its artistic in- 
terpretation; when it works well, as in the story called Bitter Honey- 
moon, the result has the particular intensity and general implica- 
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tions of a classic. More often it works sufficiently to entertain the 
reader for a time, but does not stay in his mind to stimulate, illumine 
or disturb. Yet whatever degree of success is achieved by one of 
Moravia’s stories and novels, its effect is certain to be personally con- 
» nected with himself; at best it has the power, at second-best the pun- 
gent attraction, of the work of an original writer. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE ART OF PAUL VALERY by Francis Scarfe. (Heinemann. 25s.) 


Valéry has been judged to be the best French poet of this century, 
but many of his ideas were essentially anti-poetic. He wrote more 
fully than any other poet has ever done about the problems of poetic 
creation, could spend four years working on one poem and still de- 

~ clare, ‘je m’en fous, moi, de la poésie . . .’. What interested him, he 
maintained, was only the process of writing, not the finished poem. 
The ideal poet, in his estimation, was a dispassionate technician con- 
structinga machine to produce emotion in the reader, remaining him- 
self unmoved, retaining complete control of his thoughts and words. 
‘J’aimerais infiniment mieux écrire en toute conscience et dans une 
entire lucidité quelque chose de faible qui d’enfanter a la faveur 
d’une transe et hors de moi-méme un chef d’oeuvre des plus beaux.’ 
He insisted that if editors or publishers had never commissioned his 
poems, they would never have been written, that he was a poet in 
spite of himself. 

If there is exaggeration in this attitude, the desire to adopt just 
such an attitude remains significant. His view of the poet as tech- 
nician has obvious parallels in the theories of his literary idols, Poe 
and Mallarmé, but it is expressive of something deep in his own 
nature, a distrust not only of inspiration, enthusiasm, the uncon- 
trollable, but of anything that threatened to cloud his clarity of 
mind, his mastery of thought. Poetry —and his other chief interests, 
architecture, mathematics and science generally—only interested 
him as instruments of self-exploration, mirrors in which he could 
look at himself looking at himself. The characteristic figure in his 
work is Narcissus, an intellectual Narcissus seeking his own image 
not to praise it, but to ask it who or what it is. His favourite time for 
reflection is as he falls asleep or when he first awakes, when he can 
like a hunter best ensnare his elusive thoughts. 

Valéry’s quest of the Self really began in 1892 when, despite the 
encouragement of Mallarmé, he gave up writing poetry for twenty 
years. This followed an intense personal crisis the full explanation 
for which is not yet finally known, but which was certainly, in part, 
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caused by an unhappy love affair. He thought of committing suicide, 
but decided, instead, to devote himself to the ‘Idol of the Intellect’, to 
make himself as different as possible from other men. His aspirations 
found form in his representations of such pure minds as his Leonardo 
da Vinci and the appalling Monsieur Teste. “ 

But these figures embody only a part of Valéry. He could choose 
to ignore the emotional elements of his nature; he could not destroy 
them. The appetite of his senses remained keen, was sharpened even, 
by the conflict with his will, and to bely Valéry’s reputation as an 
arid thinker or purely philosophical poet, a current of sensuousness, 
often unmistakeably erotic, runs through his poetry, from such early 
poems as Viol or Luxurieuse au bain, through La Jeune Parque, the 
poems of Charmes to the unfinished plays in Mon Faust. His two 
major poems, La Jeune Parque and Cimetiére Marin depict the con- 
flict in its most general terms, the senses versus the intellect, action 
versus contemplation. 

In singling out Valéry’s inner conflict as the subject of all his im- 
portant poetry, Mr Francis Scarfe has admirably fulfilled the duties 
of the literary critic as Valéry conceived them: ‘Faire tout l’effort 
pour entendre (les surrages d’autrui) ou pour déterminer au moins 
les conditions ou les contraintes que l’auteur s’est imposées a lui’. 
His prose, like Valéry’s, is perfectly lucid even when treating the 
most difficult subjects, and there can be no doubt that in Valéry’s 
dense verse, there is difficulty enough for any reader. Mr Scarfe sup- 
plies much that is essential to any would-be student of Valéry’s life 
and thought: besides his exhaustive account of Valéry’s mastery of 
the technique of dramatic monologue, the expression of inner con- 
flict in poetic form, there is an adequate biography, an outline of 
Valéry’s poetic theories, a review of the themes of his work, a full 
bibliography and a most useful chapter on the use of dramatic mono- 
logue by other poets, notably Mallarmé, Laforgue and T. S. Eliot. 
One question his book raises but does not try to answer is why, given 
the dramatic conflict within his nature and the clarity of his self- 
analysis, Valéry turned so late to the theatre as a means of self-ex- 
pression. 

One of the best things in the book is an excellent elucidation of La 
Jeune Parque, considered by many French critics to be the most dif- 
ficult poem in their language. This is analysed most fully because it 
best illustrates Mr Scarfe’s thesis. He makes little or no attempt to 
judge those of Valéry’s poems which are not dramatic monologues, 
and since, in this way, he excludes some of the best poems of 
Charmes from his survey, his stimulating study is not ideal for the 
complete beginner. However, he clearly indicates where fuller 
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The Invisible Writing 


With this volume Arthur Koestler concludes his 
autobiography, begun in ARROW IN THE BLUE* 


We follow Koestler through the most critical 
years of his life as his work for the Communist 
cause takes him from Germany to Russia and 
France and to Spain where he finally breaks with 
Communism, after the most dramatic series of 
episodes in a remarkable life. Illustrated. 21s. 


Dialogue With Death 


This book stands out as a classic in an age which 
has produced more prison literature than any other, 
for it is the account—written immediately after 
his release—of Koestler’s ninety-six days in a 
Spanish gaol under sentence of death. 


All readers of his autobiography will want this 
book, for the episode marks the turning point in 
his life. 12s. 6d. 


*<<Deserves the highest praise. There have been 
few more graphic descriptions of what it 
was like to grow up in the first half of the 
20th century.” —PETER QUENNELL 
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guidance is to be found, discusses the work of other critics, and his 
book must be considered essential by all who wish to penetrate to 
the centre of Valéry’s thought; indeed, by all who seriously care for 


ees of the difficulty of Valéry’s poetry is due to the difficulty of 
his themes, problems of consciousness, thoughts of thoughts, the re- 
lationship of the individual to himself. These were questions that 
haunted him all his life, which he expressed with a surprising degree 
of sensuousness. It is ironic, after all his labours, and his efforts to 
make himself different from ordinary men, that his poetry is tech- 
nically most accomplished when he is speaking of things universally 
accessible: the sunset in the first and the lovers in the second 
Narcisse fragment, the moving lines about the dead in Le Cimetiére 
Marin, the address to the islands in La Jeune Parque. In these pas- 
sages, Valéry’s mastery of words and rhythms is most triumphantly 
displayed, and one feels that they are successful because spon- 
taneous, because in writing them, the author was being false to his 
professed doctrines of rigorous rational control, and true to the tradi- 
tional, the authentic spirit of poetry. 


ROBERT GIBSON 


REBELS AND ANCESTORS by Maxwell Geismar. (W. H. Allen. 2 5s.) 


THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES by Marcus Cunliffe. (Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d.) 


‘Suicide! Great God! his whole life had been one long suicide.’ 

This sentence from one of Frank Norris’s early novels, quoted by 
Maxwell Geismar in the third volume of his quintuple study of the 
American novel, might be said to sum up, metaphorically, both the 
New Realist school of 1890-1915 (of which, as he points out, the 
later revival of the 1920s was the ‘flowering and culmination’), and 
the doomed progress of those literary pioneers— Norris, Stephen 
Crane, Jack London— whose work, with that of Ellen Glasgow and 
Theodore Dreiser, he has selected as representative of the period (in 
London’s case the suicide became an actual fact). 

In a sense Rebels and Ancestors is a record of revolutionary 
martyrdom, for this initial revolt against the ‘polite’, puritan tradi- 
tion (according to which ‘literature must be suited to maiden eyes 
and ears’) was predestined to failure from the start, though the seeds 
of dissension sown by it were sprouting secretly underground; the 
movement was marked by latent uneasiness on the part of its most 
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fervent propagandists and exponents: flawed from within by the 
dichotomy of their own natures. The twin traps of hack-journalism 
(from which Dreiser, after a decade of silence following the suppres- 
sion of Sister Carrie, managed to re-emerge in middle age), and popu- 
lar magazine fiction (to whose meretricious lure both Norris and 
London finally succumbed) lay ready to engulf them on either side; 
even Ellen Glasgow’s ‘most penetrating comments on the southern 
scene were still couched in a curiously ambiguous form, often covered 
by a protective screening of flattery and extenuation, or followed a 
series of small verbal genuflections to the cultural idols she had just 
demolished’, and while Dreiser stood firm, he was also (as Mr 
Marcus Cunliffe is correct in stating) inspired by ‘an intense respect 
for wealth on the grand scale.’ 

The careers of the three first-named, as recorded by Mr Geismar, 
provide awe-inspiring examples of frenzied creative energy and un- 
remitting toil; their prodigious output and the ceaseless pressure to 
which they subjected themselves must account for their early 
mortality: Norris (14 books in rr years) died at thirty-two; Crane 
(16 books in 7 years), of tuberculosis, at twenty-eight; London (50 
books in 16 years), by his own hand, at forty. 

Frank Norris, of middle-class, middle-western origin, studied 
mediaeval art in Paris and wrote ‘a fable of feudal France in verse’, 
but he soon forsook romanticism for a transatlantic adaptation of 
French naturalism, producing a series of powerful novels which 
were to exercise a profound influence on his successors: notably John 
Steinbeck, whose conception of Lennie in Mice and Men undoubted- 
ly derives from McTeague, the quack dentist of the San Francisco 
slums (that archetype of the awkward, inarticulate giant in modern 
American fiction: so sentimentally devoted to his pet canary that, 
after brutally murdering his avaricious wife, he carried the bird on 
his flight into the Californian desert, where both duly perish); while 
Norris's unfinished triology, The Wheat —particularly The Octopus, 
with its harrowing description of destitute farmers and their 
families, dispossessed by the encroachment of the railroad tentacles 
—was plainly the precursor of The Grapes of Wrath. In another 
novel, Vandover and the Brute, written concurrently with McTeague 
but deemed too outspoken to be published in the author’s lifetime (it 
did not appear until 1914, after fire and earthquakes were believed to 
have accounted for the manuscript), Mr Geismar describes an affinity 
with the Jazz Age sagas of Scott Fitzgerald (just as he traces the 
origins of The Great Gatsby to Dreiser’s short story Vanity, Vanity, 
Saith The Preacher), and certainly there are strong similarities to be 
detected in the ritualistic dancing and drinking scenes, the ‘elaborate 
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of the key books of pore Germany; therefore, of 
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war world...mocking and impassioned, a brilliant, 
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Chateaux of the Loire 
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codes of entertainment’, the women ‘with an edge on’. It may even 
be that the elements of schizophrenia and moral disintegration in 
Tender is the Night were a modification of the lycanthropic urge 
which finally disrupted Norris’s dilettante-painter, a Jekyll-and-Hyde 
of the Western ‘aristocracy’, already afflicted with anxiety neurosis 
and an oedipal complex. 

Although Norris’s books continued to enjoy considerable success 
for some time after his death (McTeague inspired Erich von 
Stroheim’s silent screen-masterpiece Greed, while The Pit was made, 
not only into a play, but a card game), he is largely forgotten now: 
like his contemporary, Jack London, whose Nordic Supermen were 
akin to Norris’s bétes humaines and stalwart Viking heroines. Lon- 
don, a waif of the waterfront, became converted to socialism and the 
Darwinian principle of natural selection (his prophecy of future 
totalitarian rule, The Iron Heel, was the forerunner of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four); but his determination to triumph over his illegitimate 
proletarian birth led him to exalt racial supremacy above his politi- 
cal convictions and to squander his abundant talent on unworthy 
material, just as he dissipated his enormous earnings in an abortive 
attempt to establish a place for himself in society; symbolized by 
Wolf House, a ‘feudal castle’ which was burnt down ‘on the eve of 
completion’. 

Mr Geismar’s account of this strange, tormented figure (a prey 
from childhood to primordial nightmares which he translated into 
lurid fictional fantasies), whose morbid preoccupation with physical 
decay caused him to develop a form of ‘Biblical’ leprosy (allied to 
another skin-disease that made his hands peel and his toenails grow 
‘as thick as they were long’) and whose crescent fear of insanity led 
at last to self-murder, is one of the most absorbing in the volume; 
and, despite London’s present relegation to obscurity, his prose at its 
best, stripped of slovenliness and hyperbole, indubitably helped to 
form the colloquial style of the ’twenties and ’thirties, while the 
naive savagery of his individual myths is strongly mirrored in the 
work of ‘tough’ writers today. 

Another formative influence in this direction, Stephen Crane, has, 
on the other hand, been undergoing a measure of revival and stands 
in better repute with contemporary critics. The son of a New Jersey 
clergyman, his revolt was more overtly Bohemian (as expressed by 
the picturesque muddle of his personal life) and his innately roman- 
tic temperament was revealed in the choice of prostitution as a sub- 
ject for his first (pseudonymously-published) book, Maggie: A Girl 
of the Streets— written, we are told, ‘in two days before Christmas’, 
though Crane vehemently denied any debt to Emile Zola. The Red 
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_ Badge of Courage, published two years later, was certainly a tour de 
force for a man without experience of combat at the time of writing, 
but in his later work a note of Kiplingesque hysteria becomes ap- 
_ parent with the use of phrases such as ‘new and terrible majesty’ and 
_ ‘life’s most fiery time’, applied to war: it seems odd that many of his 
admirers (while deploring the same characteristics in, for instance, 
Ernest Hemingway) appear unconscious of his necrophilious obses- 
sion with disfigurement, carnage, mutilation, and wounds both 
physical and ‘psychic’ (which Mr Geismar carefully analyses), and 
fail to find these predelictions equally distasteful in his case. (Mr 
Geismar draws attention to similar aberrations elsewhere — London's 
dormant cult of cannibalism, for example—and in his final chapter 
refers to the period as ‘the Epoch of Lycanthropy’; certainly the pre- 
ponderance of wolverine images and protagonists in the work of the 
_ Western realists alone helps to support his contention: though he 
might have added that, in the present era of virility-worship, the Call 
of the Wild—that ‘loud heart-broken puppy wail’ —has degenerated 
into the wolf-call of the street-corner amorist.) 

Mr Geismar’s style is refreshingly free from both American pro- 
fessorial jargon or British academic dryness; his book is continuously 
satisfying on all three of its planes: the biographical, historical, and 
critical alike. Some readers may feel that he attaches too much im- 
portance to Ellen Glasgow, the Virginian feminist whose bitter, 
satiric comedies (intended to strip ‘the armour from the legend of the 
South’) contained a strong admixture of repressed sexuality; others 
may disagree with the pre-eminence which he accords to Theodore 
Dreiser, but his meticulous examination of the complex structure 
and underlying philosophy of that author’s novels and stories will 
send many—the present reviewer included—back to the books in 
question. 

Rebels and Ancestors was one of the myriad works of criticism 
and bibliography consulted by Marcus Cunliffe when compiling his 
Literature of the United States, ‘an introduction to the main themes 
and figures of the American literary scene from colonial times to the 
present day’, now issued as a Pelican book and intended as a handy 
compendium for the British reader. The author, now a lecturer in 
American studies at Manchester University, fulfils his purpose ad- 
mirably; his knowledge of the subject and the extent of his reading 
are almost encyclopaedic, and he transmits the results in a fluent, 
agreeable style, illuminating the text with apt and penetrating com- 
ment and expressing opinions without dogma: among his most per- 
spicuous chapters are those on the New England ‘Brahmins’ and the 
first generation of expatriates (including Henry James and Edith 
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Wharton, who, with William Dean Howells, will form some of the 
subjects of Mr Geismar’s next volume). The brief biographies in- 
cluded at the beginning of each chapter, together with the Notes on 
Further Reading and list of relevant dates in American history ap- 
pended to the volume, will also prove of great value to both student 
and general reader. 

In a work of such compression, as Mr Cunliffe himself admits, 
omissions and shortcomings are inevitable; and, though few of the 
former are apparent here, some of the sections on poetry tend, per- 
haps. to err on the sketchy side: E. E. Cummings seems under- 
valuated as appearing ‘more amusing than profound’ or ‘making art 
a delightful merry-go-round’, while more space might have been 
spared for Hart Crane (another suicide). On the other hand, an 
earlier section includes a long and sympathetic estimate of 
“America’s greatest woman poet’, Emily Dickinson, whose lines, 
quoted by Mr Cunliffe as revealing ‘the sly or calamitous imper- 
manence of mortal life’, might also epitomize the impending menace 
of the witch-hunting age: 

Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 

The notice to the startled grass 

That darkness is about to pass. 


J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


My LIFE IN THE BusH OF GHosts by Amos Tutuola. (Faber. 12s. 6d. ) 
IN THE CASTLE OF MY SKIN by George Lamming. (Michael Joseph. rss.) 


Go RE FE ON THE MOUNTAIN by James Baldwin. (Michael Joseph. 
12s. 6d.) 


Nothing reflects better on the white man’s relations with coloured 
peoples in their own countries than the fact that throughout the 
world the lesser breeds of a mere half century ago have taken over or 
are attempting to take over from the whites. Apartheid is the inevit- 
able, hysterical reaction of a fear-ridden white minority, Mau Mau 
an equally neurotic eruption of primitive elements; both extremes 
are the result of the lessening power of the white man and the com- 
parative emancipation of the coloured man. Some kind of literature 
must be part of this emancipation. Books written in English by 
Indians have been no curiosities during the last decades, but most 
have been ‘Indian’ in their setting and part of the European tradition 
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in everything else—I can think of only one exception, a very strange 
babu vernacular work called All About Hatterr. Amos Tutuola’s book 
is its West African equivalent. Mr Tutuola’s strength is that educa- 
tion has not weaned him from vernacular felicities into stiff orotun- 
dities. His is still the vision of the pagan bushman setting down the 
ancient sagas of his people with his own additions—tales of the 
heroic drinkers of palm wine or, in the present book, the wanderings 
of a living man among the ‘deads’ of the Bush of Ghosts. One would 
imagine that such matter and such vision could only find their ideal 
form in Yoruba, Mr Tutuola’s native language, yet he has managed 
to find, with the precision of a natural artist, an English form that 
seems inevitable. The prose is sinewy, exact, condensed, the con- 
struction classically proportioned; one feels that the book always 
existed, waiting for Mr Tutuola to discover it, much as Michel- 
angelo hacked at the stone to release the imprisoned image. The 
form of the book must impress any European, and it reminds one 
that Mr Tutuola comes from the area of the superb classical bronze 
heads of Ife and the advanced art of Benin. There is nothing what- 
ever fuzzy-wuzzy about My Life in the Bush of Ghosts. Its equiva- 
lents in European literature—I do not compare their value—are The 
Divine Comedy and Pilgrim’s Progress. Yet it all makes tantalizing 
reading because one is aware that the ‘Flash-eyed Mother’ who ‘sells 
the flash fire of her eyes’ and the Nameless-town where ‘all the in- 
habitants are ladies and women’ have a symbolical meaning private 
to the Yorubas which, if known to us, would certainly amplify the 
purely literary pleasures of the book as it stands. Perhaps the ideal 
way to have published it would have been with a full anthropo- 
logical gloss tracing these strangely moving themes back into the col- 
lective mythology of the tribe. 

The slaves who were taken to the West Indies and the southern 
states of the USA came almost entirely from West Africa, so that Mr 
Baldwin, a Harlem Negro, and Mr Lamming, a racially mixed West 
Indian from Barbados, share a dim ancestry with Mr Tutuola. It 
would have been interesting to find a strong relation between the 
three books; if Pocomania, Voodoo and Afro-Cuban music have their 
obvious sources in West Africa why shouldn’t literary sources be as 
clear? But both Mr Lamming and Mr Baldwin are writers in the Euro- 
pean tradition. Mr Lamming has a magnificent passage, reminiscent 
of a soliloquy in Ulysses, in which the Old Man pours out his subcon- 
scious race-memories in his sleep: ‘And then as ‘tis now, though the 
season change, some were trying to live and some trying to die, and 
some were too tired to worry about either. The families fall to pieces 
and many a brother never see his sister nor father the son. Now 
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Combat & Carnival: Colonel Peter Carew has 


used letters and diaries which were kept at Haccombe, the Devon- 
shire home of the Carews, to compile a most engaging and entertain- 
ing account of the English privileged classes at war and in peace from 
the time of the French Revolution up to the end of the Crimean 
War. Illus. 218. 


Winterst oke: L.T.C. Rolt has written the biography 
of a great industrial town in the English Midlands. The town is 
imaginary, but its story, brilliantly told, is the story, in essence, of 
nearly every industrialised city in Great Britain. Maps. 16s. 


The Evolution of Diplomatic 


Method: Harold Nicolson gave the 1953 Chichele Lectures 
at Oxford, choosing for his theme the development of the art of 
international negotiation. Reprinted in book form, these essays form 
a valuable postscript to his famous series of Studies in Diplomacy. 

tos. 6d. 


GA White House: This is a story, 


brief and beautifully told, which may well become a 
small classic. Jefferson Young, its author, is an 
American and this is his first book. Perhaps his great 
artistry does not become apparent until after one has 
read his story and thought about it. tos. 6d. 
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trusted officer in the Soviet Intel- 
ligence Administration. 

The whole of his life in the 
Soviet Union lies behind this 
tremendous novel. The town of 
Rostov-on-Don, in which it is set, 
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once lived. The people whose lives 
fill these crowded pages are real 
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feared under the all-seeing eye of 
the Kremlin. 

This human picture of life in 
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““A long narrative poem 
which I read with contin- 
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excitement. Its success 
seems to be almost equal 
to its ambition.” 


The Times 
“The ease with which he 
sustains his theme through- 


out a long and complex 
development is a welcome 
proof that the epic manner 
has not exhausted its vi- 
tality.” 


Elizabeth Bowen 
“He has found inhis theme, 
and conveys to us, search- 
ing poetic implications... 
by majestic language, pity 
and light of imagination 
he redeems his subject and 
gives it a human meaning 
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there’s been new combinations and those that come after make quite 
a different collection. So if you hear some young fool fretting about 
back to Africa, keep far from the invalid and don’t force a passage to 
where you don’t yet belong. These words not for you but those that 
come after.’ Mr Lamming, whose book has taken its place as an im- 
portant work of imaginative literature since its publication last 
year, is here showing in a few lines what his whole work is trying 
to express; that while guardians of the old memories do exist the 
African in the British West Indies is attempting to root himself in the 
Caribbean and to create a simple, peasant culture untrammelled by 
thoughts of ‘race’, motherland or, particularly, of colour. Liberia, 
that Israel of the Negroes, would mean nothing in the Barbados of Mr 
Lamming. Yet, at the end, ‘race’ suddenly appears. The narrator 
meets his boyhood friend Trumper, who has just returned from the 
United States. ‘Twas what I mean when I say you don’t understan’ 
life,” Trumper says. ‘An’ I didn’t understan’ it myself until I reach 
the States. If there be one thing I thank America for, she teach me 
who my race wus. Now I’m never going to lose it. Never never.’ 

One of the few things which Mr Lamming and Mr Baldwin share 
is a poetic eloquence in their prose. The bedtime colloquies of the 
Old Man and the Old Woman explore the beauties of vernacular 
speech as finely as Synge with his Connemara maidservants. 
Tocqueville has a highly interesting passage on the psychological 
reasons for sustained eloquence in American prose, suggesting that 
it came from a colonial sense of inferiority. I would not have a word 
of In the Castle of my Skin changed, but Mr Baldwin’s excitement 
mars the formal cohesion of his book. It is about a Harlem religious 
sect, a less flashy version of Father Divine’s lucrative set-up. The act 
of penetration into the sin-dominated minds of these ‘saints’ and 
the seducing preachers is not easy for the reader and Mr Baldwin— 
like Mr Lamming—is not prepared to go behind his characters in the 
manner we are perhaps too used to in the modern European novel. 
But the long chapter called ‘The Threshing Floor’ in which John has 
the sin beaten out of him and is converted in the tabernacle would 
stand alone as a small masterpiece of stated religious experience. 
And, oddly, it reminds one as much of the experiences of the 
mystics of the Counter Reformation as of the tom-tom and initiation 
ceremonies of jungle Africa: ‘Ah, down!—and to what purpose, 
where? To the bottom of the sea, the bowels of the earth, to the heart 
of the fiery furnace? Into a dungeon deeper than Hell, into a mad- 
ness louder than the grave? What trumpet sound would awaken him, 
what hand would lift him up? For he knew, as he was struck again, 
and screamed again, his throat like burning ashes, and as he turned 
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again, his body hanging from him like a useless weight, a heavy, 
rotting carcass, that if he were not lifted he would never rise again.’ 

It will be interesting to follow the work of these three serious 
writers, racially united yet so very different. Tutuola will continue 
to write his version of the lore of his people; Lamming has finished 
a new novel on the difficult subject of West Indians in London; 
Baldwin will presumably exhaust the religious experience of his 
childhood before tackling the problems of the Negro world in a 
calmer manner. 

MICHAEL SWAN 


FAIR GREECE, SAD RELIC by Terence Spencer. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 25s.) 


AEGEAN GREECE by Robert Liddell. (Cape. 25s.) 


What is the spell that Greece casts so unfailingly upon the stranger 
from the north, the poet, aristocrat, soldier of fortune, dilettante? 
Somewhere east of Scylla and Charybdis, it is as though a door closes 
behind the traveller and geography and nature itself assume forms 
that are perfectly proportioned to the stature and the energies of 
man. The shores and islands that take shape in the sunlight through 
the morning mist appear in the same moment as old as history and 
as vernal as paradise, the foundation stones of our civilization for- 
ever offering it a fresh start. Greece makes its impact from two dif- 
ferent quarters, the Greece of literature and mythology, and the 
Greece of direct personal experience, and the history of philhel- 
lenism records the effort to bring this double inspiration into har- 
mony. It was Byron who provided the first and supreme proof that 
there was a Greece that could not be understood through books 
alone. The moment was crucial because it coincided with the great 
change in sensibility ushered in by the Romantics—and in this 
respect still powerful today—which largely substituted Greek cul- 
ture for Roman as the intellectual and spiritual ideal for Europe. 
Thereafter it was the revelation of the unexplored Greek past which 
came to dominate our conception of the ancient world: the age of 
Schliemann and Evans and the appreciation of Byzantine Greece 
lay ahead. 

This harmony was not easy to achieve. What the philhellene of 
Byron’s day felt most keenly was the contrast between past glory 
and present decay. Nowadays we no longer see Greek history as a 
few peaks of sublime achievement separated by wide chasms of 
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decadence. Our affections can even thrive upon the sharp family 
differences between the idealized figures of antiquity and the Greeks 


_ of real life, gay, keen-witted, factious, whom one has encountered 


in war or in travel or in the arts. So far has philhellenism matured 
from wish-fulfilment to understanding. 
__ The most interesting chapters in Mr Spencer’s book are those 
which point out the slow transformation of English sympathies. It 
is worth remembering that mediaeval sentiment was anything but 
favourable to the Greeks, as the hereditary enemies of our Trojan 
ancestors. Moreover for centuries to come Vergil, not Homer, was 
the most familiar as well as the model poet of antiquity, and the 
Aeneid had successfully perpetuated a ‘stab in the back’ legend to 
discredit Greek arms and explain the Trojan defeat. Even the human- 
ists of the Renaissance continued to see Greece through Roman eyes 
and to judge the Greeks by the austere verdict of Juvenal or Cicero. 
The Elizabethans made the word ‘Greek’ synonymous with spiv or 
playboy, so that the obnoxious Mosca, when the game appears to be 
up, can propose to Volpone 

‘,.. Let us die like Romans 

Though we have lived like Grecians’. 

Still the ground had been prepared long before the Romantic 
revolution. Milton is revealed as an unexpectedly early champion of 
Greece and later in the seventeenth century the tide began to turn 
with the ebbing of Turkish military prestige. A hundred years later 
everything seemed to conspire to produce an irreversible wave of 
feeling in England. The great work of the Society of Dilettanti in 
commissioning the architectural surveys of Stuart, Revett and others 
aroused the world of art and learning; the closing of France and Italy 
to the grand tour diverted the more enterprising travellers to the 
Aegean; and the victories of Nelson secured for the British collector 
and archaeologist unrivalled privileges among both Greeks and 
Turks. 

Mr Spencer makes some valuable discoveries in the history of 
philhellenism and certainly establishes his main point, that this 
history long precedes Byron’s lifetime. But he breaks off his survey 
with Byron’s first visit to Greece, before even the richly eccentric 
auxiliaries of the War of Independence have appeared on the scene. 
His reason is that once the war had been fought, philhellene senti- 
ment ceased to be coloured by melancholy or protective indigna- 
tion. Greece, though still fair, still a relic, was no longer a ‘sad relic 
of departed worth’. He might however have written an imaginative 
and original instead of a merely scholarly book, had he pursued the 
subject to the present day, for there remain some important chap- 
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ters to add. It is still as true of Greece as it was when Shelley wrote, 
that 

Her citizens, imperial spirits 

Rule the present from the past 
but this present is the richer for the rest of the world now that there 
is a Greece which has re-created a literature and a national genius 
of her own. 

Mr Liddell is a good example of the philhellene whose feeling for 
the country is perfectly balanced between the Greece of imagination 
and the Greece of experience. The Aegean lands he describes— the 
Saronic gulf, Northern Sporades, Cyclades and Dodecanese islands— 
are a part of Greece which does not easily yield up its secrets. The 
riches of the islands consist rather in their natural beauty and their 
associations than their monuments; above all the islanders impress 
the visitor with an archaic purity in their traditions and mode of 
life, and a spiritual self-sufficiency seldom encountered on the main- 
land. They are not the poorest but they are certainly among the most 
conservative communities in Greece, where life has remained close 
to nature, tenacious of custom and superstition. 

The author is a highly efficient and discriminating guide, and he 
traverses the Aegean with the searching intimacy of an angler sur- 
veying a favourite trout-stream, which can be visited year after year 
with inexhaustible pleasure. He records in each island, bestowing 
black marks where appropriate, the hospitality, the mythology, the 
walks, the views, offering in a judicious, self-effacing style the ripe 
fruits of his experience. Generally he is content with the role of 
topographer; he does not digress into autobiography, or speculate 
on the nature of island life or on what distinguishes the Aegeans 
from Greeks elsewhere. Within such limits this is a book of real 
authority, as expert in modern Greek as it is in classical lore, the kind 
of work which only years of travel can produce. The reader must 
not look here for the raptures of a honeymoon, but he will find the 
deeper satisfactions of a life-long attachment. 
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About the Contributors 


HUGO CHARTERIS, educated at Eton and Oxford, served as an Infantry 
officer in Italy from 1943-4, and was afterwards Public Relations officer in 
Java and Malaya until 1947. He now lives in Sutherland, and has recently 
published his first novel, A Share of the World. A story of his appeared in 
the first number of. The London Magazine. 


SHEILA WINGFIELD is the pen-name of Viscountess Powerscourt. She was 
born in England in 1906 and now lives in Ireland. She has published several 
books of verse and one prose work, Real People. Poems 1938-1954 will appear 
this autumn. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY served in the Royal Navy during the war. He has pub- 
lished two books of poems, Farewell, Aggie Weston and Survivor's Leave, 
and a collection of short stories, Hands to Dance. He is now working as a 


schoolmaster in Cornwall. A poem by him appeared in the second number 
of The London Magazine. 


DOROTHEA KROOK has held a Research Fellowship at Newnham College, 


and has recently been appointed to a University Assistant Lectureship in 
English at Cambridge. 


ROBERT GIBSON is 26. He took a first in French at London University in 
1948, and a Cambridge Ph.D. in 1953, when he also published his first book, 
The Quest of Alain-Fournier. He is now the Ecole Normale Superieure, in 
Paris, where he is working on a book on modern French poetics. He contri- 
buted a Letter from Paris to the third number of The London Magazine. 


IAN SCOTT-KILVERT was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, and served 
in the army in the Middle East, including two years in Greece. He has pub- 
lished and broadcast in the Third Programme translations from classical and 
modern Greek poetry. He is assistant editor of Britain Today and is at present 
working on a short study of A. E. Housman. 


V. S. Pritchett’s story, Portrait of a Clerk, was originally broadcast in ‘New 
Soundings’ in a slightly different version. 
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